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Fees, but. . 


O you're looking over the literary 
S critics to see what they can do for 
you? Well, I’m one of them. Here’s 
what I want you to know about me: I 
am the only critic who has both sold sto- 
ries to one of the biggest magazines and 
bought them from other writers as editor 
of the same magazine. Since this is an ad- 
vertisement and I’m paying for the priv- 
ilege of boasting, I'll add this: I've been 
helping unarrived authors arrive for some 
fifteen years, beginning in the School of 
Journa!ism, Columbia University. These 
things I would have you bear in mind 
when you compare me and my fees with 
others. 

Fees lower than mine you will find. 
There are “bargains” in this type of serv- 
ice as in all others, but none harder to ap- 
praise for their real value. Anybody can 
call himself a “literary critic,’ advertise 
low fees, and claim ability to raise very 
heavy mortgages with very light manu- 
scripts. You've heard of rackets, I be- 
lieve. This is “they” in my exacting 
business. 

My secretary has been after me all day 
to write this advertisement. It’s now five 
o'clock and I want to go home. What else 
do you want to know? My most finished 
art, I think, is starting careers right. Writ- 

‘ ers working with 

Q me write. I make 
"em workandlike it. 
I help the veterans, 
too. Th‘s afternoon 
one of the best- 
known and biggest 
money popular 
magazine writers in 
America dropped 
in to say: “I’m not 


ay 


On receiving a “Thomas 
H. Uszell’” criticism 


You'll Find Lower Criticism 


satisied with the 

quality of my stuft; / 
you're the man to 

show me how to 
improve.” Flattering “ 
reviews on my anthol- /\ 
ogy “Short Story 

Hits” are appearing in 0 
newspapers and mag- 
azines throughout the 
country. My standard 
text “Narrative Tech- 
nique” has been sell- 
ing steadily for eleven | On receiving o 
years. Hundreds of —2479in” criticism 
story writers trained by me are selling 
their work in the whole range of Ameri- 
can magazines. Some of them were de- 
tailed on this page last month. 

I must stop or Ill be talking about 
myself. 

My fee for review of your story and 
general advice as to your career is $5 
(for each manuscript of 5,000 words or 
less). My letter will be worth what I 
charge. I'll see that it is worth it. 


Once a month I issue an illustrated 
bulletin of 8,000 words which I call ““The 
Blue Pencil.” It contains literary market 
news, interviews with famous authors, 
and discussions of the technique of fic- 
tional art. Single copies, 15c; year’s sub- 
scription, $1.00. 

I have a plain, small pamphlet without 
advertising ballyhoo or “art” work en- 
titled, “How I Work With Writers,” 
which simply gives answers to questions 
writers usually ask me. It is yours by 
mail for the asking; no fee. All ques- 
tions gladly answered in a personal let- 
ter. Caveat Emptor! 


2 
8) 


|—~)\ 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor Collier’s, author stories Saturday Evening Post, author 
“Narrative Technique,” editor “Short Story Hits, 1932” and “Short Story Hits, 
1933” (Harcourt, Brace & Co.), Editor The Blue Pencil. 


342 Madison 


Avenue 


New York City 
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Royal’s guide will add Dollars 


to your income _... Speed is easy to attain on 
a Royal Portable or any other typewriter. Simply devote a few 
minutes daily to Royal’s “Simplified System of Touch Typewriting!” 
Not only will you type faster, but your work will look better! Par- 
ticularly, if you use a Royal Portable. Handsome! Sturdy! Efficient! 
Three models . . . $33.50, $45 and $60. Convenient payments. 
See your nearest dealer. 















TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


ror 


SEND FOR IT TODAY. . ONLY 10c ROYAL 


Royal’s ‘‘Simplified System of Touch Type- ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
writing” was prepared by experts. Clearly, Department WD-734, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 
| enclose 10 cents (stamps or coin) for Royal's ‘Simple System of Touch Type- 












cal 8 - iene the —s of ma writing.” Also, please quote, without obligation, trade allowance on my 
valuable * * “ ‘wishin ey Typewriter, Serial Now... against 
a mg to increase purchase of a new Royal Portable. 
speed and facility. 
Name Street. 
City. State. 
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The Writer’s Digest, 22 Bast 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. Monthly 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 14, No. 9. Bntered ss second class matter April 1, 1931, at the Post Office, Cincinnati. 














SUPPORTS SELF BY 
WRITING 
‘When I reached this town I was 
a real child of the depression. I 
had no job, and no chance of get- 
ting one. I saw your ad, borrowed 
money to pay for the course, 
and finally finished it. But be- 
fore finishing the course I had be- 
come self-supporting as a corre- 
spondent for the state papers. I 
believe that if those who want to 
be writers will apply themselves 
to your course, they will soon know 
whether their living is coming out 
of the writing market.’’ 


Edward Foster, Talihina, Okla. 


To WRITERS 
who aren’t writing 


OU never hear of an ex-writer. Once started, 

writers keep on. Have you, perchance, written 
a little, or a lot, and paused—dissatisfied or dis- 
couraged at some flaw in technique, or some lack 
in spontaneity ? 

Or are you one of the unnumbered thousands 
whose friends say: “If you could only write stories 
as you write letters, you could be a successful 
author!” In either case, your future as a writer 
largely depends upon what you are willing to do 
about it. Diffidence, spotty technique, faulty char- 
acterization, the confusion of dramatic values—and 
most of the other problems faced at the start by 
otherwise capable writers—can be cured. 

The first essential is Practice. The second is 
Attitude. 





Master Writing—by writing 


Consistent Practice and a new, comprehensive Attitude 
come to you in the instruction of the Newspaper Institute 
of America. It is a home study course free of “isms’’ and 
“ologies.” It is a system of writing instructions prepared 
and taught by active New York reporters and editors, and 
based upon the vivid and practical training that has turned 
out so many of this country’s leading writers: i. e., the 
New York Copy-Desk Method. 

Week by week, you are mailed actual assignments—just 
as if you were being broken in on a great metropolitan 
daily. Your work is individually corrected and construc- 
tively criticized. Under such sympathetic guidance, you 
will find that (instead of vainly trying to copy someone 
else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly developing your own 
distinctive, self-flavored style. 

Let us help you test your native abilities. Our interest- 
ing Writing Aptitude Test will do it. It’s free—entirely 
without obligation. Fill in and send the coupon. News- 
paper Institute of America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 


' 
| Newspaper Institute of America 
' 1776 Broadway, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest — July. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Address 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call 
on you.) 7G64 











Writer’s DiGEst 





The Forum 


Dear Epitor: 

The article in your May issue by Thomas Thurs- 
day should encourage many a writer who fancies 
himself handicapped by lack of education and 
literary skill; Mr. Thursday not only informs us 
that these qualities are unnecessary, but he also 
clearly demonstrates it by his own composition in 
this article. 

f a man with so inadequate a literary equip- 
ment as Mr. Thursday’s can make a success at the 
“trade” of writing—can “yank” thousands of dol- 
lars out of pulp-magazine editors—there is hope 
for every farmer’s wife who aspires to be an 
author. 

Taking example from Mr. Thursday, she may 
refer to accolade as a decoration; ridiculously mis- 
quote Shakespeare by speaking of “gilding the 
lily”; say Oxfordian when he means Oxonian; say 
“Your chances is slim” or commit other like sole- 
cisms with impunity, 

Truly it would seem as if this journeyman au- 
thority were right in regarding “literature” today as 
a trade—a trade in which any rough-and-ready 
mechanic can succeed if he will begin by having 
contempt for editors and then acquire the trick of 
bamboozling them. 

Currrorp Howakrp, , 
973 North Normandie Ave., 
Hollywood, Cal. 














Subscriber Howard’s name though unfamiliar to 
the general public has had a big finger in the movie 
pie for many a year. He edited “The King of 
Kings” and “The Ten Commandments” for Cecil 
de Mille; and, starting as a screen writer in the 
days when Mary Pickford was working in the 
early Griffith pictures, has contributed scores of 
originals to the screen. However, able though Mr. 
Howard is in screen writing, we don’t believe he 
understands or appreciates the rather bald but 
nevertheless successful technique whereby Thomas 
Thursday studiously insults every editor to whom 
he writes in an amniable and delightful manner; 
thus assuring for himself personal editorial atten- 
tion on all his scripts. Mr. Thursday has sold many 
a story because he writes a fast letter. 

Someday we hope to publish some of his letters 
to editors which by devious means have come to 
our hands.—Editor. 





Dear Epitor: 

May I congratulate you on your United Press 
plot ideas? Perhaps you’d like to know that I 
have just received a check from All-Story for a 
tale spun around one of those items. You may re- 





In the June issue on page 49 in the New 
York Market Letter appeared, by error, a 
discontinuance notice of the Philadelphia 
Ledger, and the Ledger Syndicate. Neither 
the Ledger Syndicate, nor the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger have discontinued. Our state- 
ment was an error. 
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...what are your chances? 


N editor buys about one out of one 
hundred stories sent him. This year 
I have sold 900,000 words to the maga- 
zines (novels excluded)—forty-four per 
cent of the total submitted. Less than 
one per cent of the persons who want to 
be writers reach their goal. For the past 
eighteen months I’ve made sales for 
ninety per cent of the writers who’ve col- 
laborated with me for as long as four 
months. 


I am proud of this record which I 
think is unequalled in this country or 
elsewhere (if you can find a better one 
anywhere, I hope you'll let me know). 
I guarantee you the best help with your 
writing to be found—or your money 
back. 


There is no easy road to success. 
Simply signing up to work with me 
doesn’t mean you'll reach Harper’s or 
The Saturday Evening Post next month 
or in six months. But if you will work, 
and if you will take advice and follow 
it, your chances of selling are nine out 
of ten—or better. 


I’ll help you find the type of story you 
can do; I'll explain the requirements of 
the markets using that type of story; 
and I’ll work with you on your plots and 


stories until the stories are ready to go 
Then I'll handle the sale of them 


for you. 


out. 


Last month I helped three women and 
two men break into the magazines—five 
new writers started in one month. I 
opened new markets for other clients; 
helped others continue to sell and get 
better rates; secured orders for 90,000 
words from four magazines for another. 
These are results for writers now work- 
ing with me, not former students for 
whose success I may, or may not, be 
responsible. 


What are your chances for success? If 
you want to know how I can help you 
increase them, write for details about 
guaranteed collaboration. And if you en- 
close a 3c stamp, I’ll send you—free— 
a copy of Short Story Fundamentals, a 
valuable booklet on the technique of to- 
day’s fiction. 


Better yet, send a manuscript for 
criticism. I'll tell you the truth about it 
and help you sell it if it has editorial 
possibilities. The fee: $8 for short 
shorts under 2000 words; $5 for manu- 
scripts between 2000 and 5000; $1 per 
thousand thereafter to 10,000. Special 
rates on novelettes and novels. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in more than a score 
of Literary, Illustrated and All Fiction Magazines. 


552 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 


2 NEW YORK CITY 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. $1.00, any length, includin 

novels—the only service fee you pay. If salable, 10% 
commission; foreign, 16%. If unsalable, reasons given 
honestly by a well-known literary guide with a lifetime 
of editorial and studio experience; over 650 personal 
sales to the publishing, radio, movie and playwriting 
fields. 

@ Personally contacting New York thrice weekly. 
Reciprocal cooperating connections with London and 
Hollywood through reliable agents. 

@ Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts on a 
commission basis, total commission arranged with cli- 
ent, but not exceeding 25%. During the first 5 months 
of 1934, 46 sales were made for clients through col- 
laboration aid, including | to the movies and 5 to 
the radio field. Working on a commission basis, | 
have never received any money for my services on 
any script that | judged worthy of collaboration, and 
then failed to put through to sale. If | can't help 
you sell your script after advising collaboration, | 
receive and want no payment for my services. 

@ Submit your best script, enclosing any facts about 
it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, you are as- 
sured that I'll pound every possible market in an 
effort to place it. If it is unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


RICHARD BARNER 


TRENTON, N. J. 





P. O. BOX 121 








John Gallishaw’s 
Short Story 


Discussion Group 


NEWPORT, R. I. 
July 11 — August 10 


John Gallishaw will conduct a Short 
Story Discussion Group, limited to 20, at 
Swanhurst, Newport, R. I., from July 11 
to August 10. 

Work is arranged to benefit writers of 
all degrees of progress. Ample opportu- 
nity for written work, all of which re- 
ceives a constructive critique by Mr. Gal- 
lishaw. Fee, 10 meetings, $45. Private 
Conferences in addition to Group work 
may be specially arranged, if time per- 
mits. Pleasant living accommodations 
available, ranging from $15 a week up- 
wards. 

As the Group is limited to 20, writers 
who are interested are invited to send 
for complete information promptly. 


JOHN GALLISHAW 


Swanhurst, Newport, Rhode Island 











call the kidnaped daughter of a banker and the 
suggested ending in which the hero turns from 
his crime after the heroine has vowed to follow 
him wherever he may go. 

I wrote my story and sent it away. But I did 
not sell it until I had changed the ending (at the 
editor’s request). It might interest whoever made 
the suggestion at the end of that item that the 
heroes of All-Story cannot be criminal—even in 
intent. 


I mustn’t forget to tell you how much Wrirter’s 
Dicest has aided me. I started writing for the 
love pulps after reading Minna Barden’s “J Write 
Another Love Story” which appeared over a year 
ago. And I very nearly landed the first story I 
sent—just because, I feel, I followed her careful 
directions. 

ELLEN J. FAR.ey, 
49 Commercial St., 
Adams, Mass. 





Dear Epirtor: 


Farkas Features, a new service located at 1928 
Southwest 13th Street, Miami, Florida, is in the 
market for illustrated features from anywhere in 
the world, about personalities, events or objects 
that are unusual, unique, sensational and dramatic. 
It is most important that these stories should be 
accompanied by pictures, glossy prints, sharp and 
clear, 8 by 10 in size, if possible. 

We pay $3 and up for such features upon ac- 
ceptance. We will be glad to receive queries. In 
fact we think it would be better for writers to 
query us about stories before sending their ma- 
terial. We reserve the right to change all material 
according to our requirements. All manuscripts 
must be accompanied by return postage. 

Haroip M. Farkas, 
“Farkas Features.” 





Dear Eprrtor: 

“Literary Tabus,” by Hamilton Craigie, in your 
June issue, is the most practical and interesting 
article I have seen in Wrirer’s Dicest in years. 
I don’t know Mr. Craigie personally, but I have 
a lot of respect for him after reading that article. 
You should have reprints of it made in leaflet form 
to be used by editors and readers in connection 
with their rejection of manuscripts. That would 
save a lot of correspondence on the part of editors. 

FreemMAN H. Husparp, Managing Editor, 
Railroad Stories, New York City. 





Dear Eprtor: 

Anent your editorial box in the article by Joe 
SRW S6 

I this morning wrote to the Dean of Men, U. 
of W. Va., in answer to his request asking me if 
I could recommend any course of books for writ- 
ers. This was after his reading short story of 
mine in current Atlantic Monthly, which seemed 
to make him think I was an authority. 

I was, anyhow, able to endorse Hoffman’s three 
books and to tell him that seventy-five of the top 
flight of authors would back my opinion. 

This is, of course, a fact. 

Next to A. S. H., Bob Davis should be placed. 

Joe Shaw is a very genial gentleman who has 
very limited views as to what he likes. Beyond 
those limits one could hardly call his education 
catholic. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Weil, it’s worth 
4,000 words 
anyway.... 


ROWLING WRITER’S 

DIGEST subscribers lift- 

ing up every bush, peer- 
ing into every little nook are 
at their worst in summer; 
when they so frequently dis- 
cover what they are looking 
for. When our readers take a 
car ticket from the top bu- 
reau drawer and set out to do 
their daily piece of field work, 
they put any peeping Tom to 
shame. 








One nice thing about being a writer is 
that while having a presentable excuse 
for some plain and fancy detective work, 
one can also do a little missionary ro- 
mancing on the side. After all, you'll 
never really know the other fellow’s re- 
actions unless you test them yourself. 


This summer, discipline yourself to act 
a little mad. If you see a maiden’s bright 
eye on you as she flashes by in a roadster, 
hire a taxi and chase right after her. You 
never can tell just what you might catch. 


Think of all the crazy thoughts that 
run through your head. At some propi- 
tious moment this summer, act one of 
them out. If you can’t snoop out a good 
story, act it out yourself, 


Four thousand words for either the 
pulps or the slicks is a good length. Keep 
your eyes wide and starry and let your 
ears do the dirty work. Honest, pulsating 
fiction stories, like the good fairies in 
Ireland are hovering about you. Snare 
one of them; write it up and let the criti- 
cism department of WRITER’S DIGEST 
help you march to a sale. For the past 
sixteen years our criticism department 
has been instrumental in the success of 


Writer’s Digest is your best 














thousands of writers. We offer a prompt, 
friendly study of your script, and our 
criticism includes a detailed critical anal- 
ysis of your work, concrete marketing 
advice, and if the length of your story 
warrants, a discussion of your own na- 
tive ability at fiction writing. 


The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. 
After 5,000 words the rate is 60 cents for 
each additional one thousand words, and 
50 cents a thousand after 10,000. Thus 
the fee for criticism of 11,000 words is 
$8.50. Count the words in your script and 
send it to us with check as per the above 
rate schedule. Our staff is composed en- 
tirely of men and women who have been 
in all branches of the publishing business 
for a minimum of five years each, and 
who are trained to help writers sell 
through many years of experience. Let 
us help you... Now! 


The Criticism 
Department 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


introduction when writing advertisers. 





WrRriTEr’s DIGEST 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
At 22 E. 12th St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





year. Other eountries in 
Postal Union, including 
Canada, $3.50 year. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS — 
When a change of address 
is ordered, beth the new 
and old address must be 
given. The notice should be 
sent two weeks before the 
change is to take effect. 


UNSOLICITED MANU- 
SCRIPT will receive the 
careful attention of the edi- 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


the literary business magazine 
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The Oldest 


Writers’ Service 


Founded in 1893 by James Knapp Reeve 
Agnes M. Reeve, Reader and Critic 


SCHEDULE OF CHARGES for reading of 
manuscript, full letter of criticism, and advice 
regarding markets: 


1,000 words or less.................... $1.00 
1,000 to 2,000 words.................. 1.60 
2,000 to 3,000 words.................. 2.25 
3,000 to 4,000 words.................. 3.00 
4,000 to 5,000 words.................. 3.75 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 

Special rates for criticism, 

revision, marketing advice. 
THAT DEFT TOUCH that only our experi- 
ence enables us to give has reclaimed many a 
heretofore hopeless manuscript. Gratified cli- 
ents come back to us year after year for the 
expert criticism which turns rejections into 
acceptances—thus bringing checks. 


Bank and Clients’ References 
Send for Catalogue 


The Oldest Writers’ Service 
FRANKLIN - - - - OHIO 











00 K Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects — Fiction (Novel 
length), Verse, Business, Religion, 
Travel, Medicine, Science, World 
War, Professions, History, Politics, 
Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscella- 
neous. Prose (30,000 words and up) ; 
Short Stories and Verse (book-size collec- 
tions). Friendly reading free, and prompt de- 
cision. New writers particularly welcome. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- 
PANY have appeared, among others, Gelett 
Burgess, Charlotte Prentiss Browning, Mrs. 
Albert Sidney Burleson, General Smedley D. 
Butler, Colonel Clarence D. Chamberlin, Ad- 
miral Robert E. Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, General John A. 
Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas 
P. Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. Si- 
mon N. Patten, William A. Reid, Judge Henry 
A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Luisa Tet- 
razzini, Mary Dixon Thayer, and Howard 
Thurston. 

Submit your own book MS—prose or verse 
—to a House of friendly editors, able artists, 
wocns printers, and book sales channels. 

rite first, if you prefer. 






Dorrance & Company, Inc. 
General Book Publishers 


Dept. W. D. Drexel Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Juty, 


... your publication is interesting and instruc- 
tive even when you tread on the heels of my good 
friend Wetjen. 

J. Attan Dunn, 
Explorers’ Club, New York City. 





Dear Epitor: 
Your $2,000 contest was grand. When’s the next? 
HELENE JOHNSON, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Dear Epitor: 
Come on; let’s get going on another $2,000 
spree. 
Louise Dreyruss, 
Ventura, Calif. 
Dear Eprtor: 
Everybody’s waiting for another pot shot at big 
money. When you all comin’ thru? 
SenrEL Martins, 
Augusta, Ga. 


It’s a long time between crests, and we never 
announce a contest until we have the money in 
the bank, and the merchandise prizes in our office. 
Will any subscriber or literary club help us along 
with a $100 prize? We'll put in $300 for each $100 
thus received.—Ep. 

Dear Epitor: 

We are in the market now for one-act dramas, 
preferably with all women casts, but will consider 
those with a mixed cast. 

We are also interested in lighter one-act plays 
especially suitable for young people, in High 
School, or young people’s church societies. 

All manuscripts submitted must be accompanied 
with stamped, self-addressed, return envelopes. 

MAYFAIR PropucING CoMPANY, 
17-19 Edison Place, 
Newark, N. J. 
Dear Epitor: 
_ Real America will pay the following rates for 
its department, “The Fountain of Spoof”: 50 
cents to $1 for short, timely comments, humorous 
news-breaks, unusual quotations from prominent 
people; liberal word rates for miscellaneous, brief 
humor. No manuscripts will be returned unless ac- 
companied by stamped, addressed, return envelope. 
Payment is made on the 28th of the month. 
W. T. Brannon, Associate Editor, 
1050 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, III. 

S. Scheff, of the bookkeeping department of 
Everyday Science & Mechanics, will appreciate if 
any writers who have sold material to Everyday 
Science & Mechanics and have not been paid for 
same will communicate at once with Wrirer’s 
Dicest. We have had one or two complaints on 
slow pay which we are advised were due to error. 

Will readers of Writer’s Dicest, who sold ma- 
terial to Psychology Magazine, published by Inspi- 
rational Publications, and who did not receive pay- 
ment for same kindly communicate with us at 
once, stating title of article, and date published? 
This applies only to articles sold after October, 
1932. Mr. Frank Z. Temerson, the business man- 
ager of Psychology, desires to have WRriTER’s 
Dicest forward to him such complaints (if there 
are any). 
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PERSONALS 


No stationer, literary critic, typist, correspond- 
ence course, book or typewriter advertising ac- 
cepted by this column. Rate five cents per word. 
Payment in coin or stamps, must accompany ad- 
vertisement. Writer’s Dicest box number given 
free and mail forwarded without charge. Your 
own address used if requested. Mail copy Jury 
13th or before to catch AuGust issue. Advertisers 
report excellent results, 








ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS in prize values awarded 
for best poems and essays from new writers. Hill- 
top Magazine, High Springs, Florida. 


PLOTS—Any type. “Thumbnail” outlines, 25c; shorts, 
$1.00; short-shorts, $1.00. ork guaranteed. A. A. 
Pellin, 1035 Knowlton St., Rockford, Illinois. 








SACRIFICING private library. Send $.05 in stamps to 
cover cost A forwarding list. Writers’ text books 
-jeraes Edward Lee, 405 So. 7th St., Philadelphia, 

a. 


LOCAL COLOR—AIl continents and countries—from 
lifetime world traveler and writer. Give your fiction 
and articles authentic color-background. Make them 
sell. $2 each country desired. L. L. Winthrop Coll- 
ver, Cognewaug Road, Cos Cob, P. O. Greenwich, 
Connecticut. 


WOMAN—Ozark born, desires correspondence. 
E. Stepp, 604 Mill St., Neodesha, Kansas. 


NEW YORK your story’s locale? Intimate data, every 
inch of the Five Boroughs. Comprehensive report, 
any phase; $1. Box X-7. 


FOR SALE—Newspaper clippings, 50c per dozen. Po- 
litical news an pr i t people a_ specialty. 
Prompt attention. V. Shupe, Morris, Illinois. 


Lottie 











I WANT camera users who can take good snaps. Also 
photos of amusing epitaphs on tombstones. W. P. 
Bethel, 166 W. Van Buren, Chicago, Ills. 


RADIO WRITERS—Competent. 
ment. State script type you do best. 
Syndicate, Box 54, Painesville, Ohio. 


“PA AND MA Attend A Century of Progress”—One- 
act comedy, 2 main characters, 6 minor parts, time 
40 minutes, laughs guaranteed. Single copy, 50c; 3 
copies, $1.00. No stamps. Mrs. Philip Johnson, 
Brooklyn, Wisconsin. 


To work on assign- 
Ohio Radio 





TEACHER—Age 40, desires corespondence with be- 
ginning writers interested in travel and nature. 
(Miss) Ada Odessa Myers, Box 44, Toledo, Illinois. 


AESTHETE, English, Ph.D. Residence N. Y. C., wel- 
comes meritorious correspondence. Articulate, pro- 
ficient entities only. Box X-6. 


AUTHOR experienced in re-writing wants rejected 
manuscripts of “confession” type. No expense ex- 
cept return postage in case material proves unsuit- 
able. Typing, paper, joe furnished. On accepted 
re-writes I keep two-thirds; send author one-third. 
Marion Phillips, 607 North Plymouth Blvd., Los 
Angeles, California. 


EXCHANGE POEMS, ideas, with poets. No _ fees! 
MUST SEND STAMP. Jack Williams, 1665 E. 73rd 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. ——— 

Children’s Village, 460 22nd St., Santa Monica, Calif. 
Send your boys and girls to this “school of unusual 
children.” 

Exceptional offer for beautiful location on river for 
secluded home or Writers Colony. Eddena Morey, 
Avoca, Wi i 

Would you like to be regional editor for Little Maga- 
zine (Modernistic, Experimental) and contribute $5 
monthly to help pay publication. Box X-10. 


“HOW I WRITE ‘EM’”—Helpful little treatise on writ- 
ing and selling Greeting Card Sentiments. I have 
written and sold hundreds. “How I Write ’Em” tells 
YOU how in detail. Shows how to build sentiment 
out of mere word or phrase. Price $1.00. June M. 
Yahraus, 688 Columbia Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 


(Continued on page 10) 
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LOOKING BACK 


on the first half of this year, we find that our 
sales for the hundreds of new clients who came 
to us since last January exceed by far those 
in any other six-month period since our estab- 
lishment four years ago. 


The reason? Since ours is NOT a one man 
agency, our clients realize returns from the most 
varied markets, a range covering SATURDAY 
EVENING POST, COSMOPOLITAN, ARGOSY, 
BREEZY, EYE OPENER, MODERN LIVING, 
TEN STORY, WOMAN'S WORLD, CANADIAN 
BUSINESS and a host of other publications; 
and of course the book field. Recently, out 
of ten book manuscripts submitted to us, seven 
were sold on the first trip out. 


How can we maintain consistent sales in good 
times and bad? Our NEW writers sell because 
of our widespread contacts—and our regular 
clients have been selling for years. Authors 
stick with us! As a result of a policy of special 
help to beginners, many 1930 clients who start- 
ed writing at that time are still with us—be- 
cause it pays them. 


Our marketing service is kept up to the min- 
ute through special surveys made by Adolph 
L. Fierst, market expert. (See article in this 
issue.) In addition, we give authors whose sto- 
ries we accept for sale the best kind of adver- 
tising, by monthly bulletins to editors. A few 
extra copies of our July sales bulletin are still 
available—free on request. 


As sales agents, we have no collaborations 
to sell you. So many stories sell as a result of 
our criticism that you may resubmit free of 
charge—always. Criticisms as frank and dis- 
illusioning as Woodford's TRIAL AND ERROR 
— if you are hopeless, we say so. Initial fees 
refunded from our 10% sales commission, 
American and foreign . . . AND THESE FEES 
NOMINAL: On all stories, articles and books, 
$1 for each 3,000 words up to 60,000; over 
60,000, $20 for any length. Poems, 50c each. 
There are no other fees. All manuscripts re- 
ceive the exhaustive criticism and marketing 
service upon which our international agency 
has established its reputation. 


International 
Publishing Service Co. 


(Affiliated with Carlele House, Publishers) 
307 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 











(Received by wire at press time) 
Dear Epitor: 

Glad to clear up apparent confusion in some 
reader’s minds regarding similar titles of pulp 
magazines. 

Percy Waxman never was connected with Black 
Book. Waxman edited Black Bat which was re- 
cently suspended. 

Western Novel and Short Stories is the full 
name of one magazine now edited at 305 Broad- 
way, New York City, along with Complete West- 
ern Book, These two magazines were formerly 
edited from 60 Murray Street, New York City. 

An agency called the Publishers and Producers 
Exchange at 220 West 42nd Street, with Alice 
Phillips as managing editor, is buying practically 
all the stories published in Black Book, Masked 
Rider, Gang World, Complete Western Book, and 
Western Novel and Short Stories. I was unable 
to get detailed information on short notice from 
Publishers and Producers Exchange concerning 
who owns them, or their reasons for existence, if 
any, aside from script purchases. 

H. A. BrapFIELp. 





The newly formed American Children’s Theatre, 
with offices at 509 Fifth Ave., New York City, is 
in the market for long plays and short sketches 
suitable for children between the ages of five and 
sixteen. 

With Lasar Galpern as director, this theatre 
will operate along strictly professional lines with 
a carefully selected permanent company of adult 
actors, temperamentally suited to interpret the 
roles. During the theatrical season they plan to 
have daily performances, and Saturday matinees 
of plays. Sunday afternoons will be devoted to 
musical programs. 

The plays will be chosen for their vitality and 
theatrical possibilities as well as originality of 
theme and treatment. No pap or “pretty” fairy- 
tale plays will meet with favor as this theatre 
hopes to provide legitimate theatre fare on a par 
with the better films suitable for children. To a 
generation raised on the adventure tales of a Fair- 
banks and Frank Buck; the comedy of a Chaplin 
and the Disney cartoons; and the romantic realism 
of “Little Women,” the plays offered it in its own 
repertory theatre will have to take into account 
these new standards of judgment of its dramatic 
fare by children. 

Adaptations of famous children’s stories that 
still remain general favorites, as well as the whole 
field of American folk lore, science and explora- 
tion are unexplored fields for the writer in quest 
of themes for plays for such a theatre. 

All manuscripts are to be addressed to Lasar 
Galpern at the above listed office and accompanied 
by a self-addressed stamped envelope to ensure 
save return. The name and address of the author 
should be written on each mss. 





College Life, 570 7th Avenue, New York City, 
is offering $500 in prizes for a short story con- 
test that closes November 1, 1934. College Life 
reserves the right to buy non-winners at regular 
rates and publish same. Length for stories—4 to 
7,000 words. Length for short shorts—1 to 3,000 
words. Weave story around youthful atmosphere 
and characters. No marriage problems. No melo- 
drama! Send story to the Contest Editor. Now 
that College Humor and University are either out 
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or suspended, and Formal is still an embryo, Col- 
lege Life has the field to itself. However, Ned 
Pines’ magazine serves a younger crowd than did 
College Humor. Please see a copy first before 
writing a contest story. 





Duncan Norton-Taylor has been appointed edi- 
tor of Detective Fiction. Weekly, succeeding 
Howard V. Bloomfield, who leaves to become edi- 
tor of Adventure. 

Mr. Norton-Taylor has been associate editor of 
Detective Fiction Weekly for six years. He is a 
friendly, fair-minded and intelligent editor. 





Dear Eprror: 

Can you recommend to us several good free- 
lance writers in the Midwest and on the West 
Coast who you think could follow up leads from 
us and by interviewing physicians obtain articles 
which we could use in Medical Economics? Our 
rates are regularly one cent a word. 

A. RicHarpson, Managing Editor, 
Rutherford, N. J. 





Two Into One! 


_ DIGEST announces its merger 
and combination with two other writ- 
er’s magazines effective with this issue. 

The Author and Composer founded in 
1924 has merged into WriTEr’s Dicest, and 
subscribers to The Author and Composer 
will receive Writer’s Dicest beginning 
with July. If you were an Author and Com- 
poser subscriber and did not receive your 
July Wrirer’s Dicest, please advise us at 
once. 

The Creative Writer founded in 1933 by 
Bert Mitchell Anderson “has merged into 
Writer's Dicest beginning with the July 
issue. Subscribers to The Creative Writer 
who did not receive a July copy of WRITER’s 
DiceEst, are asked to notify us at once. In 
the event of duplication of subscriptions, ex- 
tension subscriptions will be given. 

The publisher of Writer’s DicEst is 
proud to merge these two magazines into 
WriteEr’s Dicest effective with this issue. 


In the past ten years, six writers’ maga- 
zines have merged with and combined into 
Writer’s Dicest. As in the past, there will 
be no immediate advertising rate increase, 
due to this sharp increase in quality circula- 
tion. Writer’s DicEst continues to be the 
leading, largest, and foremost writers’ maga- 
zine. 





YOU WRITE BY 


trial and error! 
You succeed by TRIAL AND ERROR! 


A little over a mgd ago, Jack Woodford, popular 
author of 15 books and 2,000 stories in leading mag- 
azines, hurled a bombshell into the academic -— 
of the — game with TRIAL AND ERROR, 
amazing frank book called by THE WRITER'S. DI. 
GEST "The best book for writers in the last decade," 
and by = NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE "One of 
the best books for writers ever devised." 


TRIAL AND ERROR immediately aroused violent re- 
actions of approval and disapproval, and is now sell- 


ing better than ever before . . . so well, in fact, 
} sad we have had fo issue a new, revised, 1934 edi- 
ion 


Let us tell you about TRIAL AND ERROR. Better still, 
send your order for a Be se of TRIAL AND ERROR. 
$3 postpaid, cash or +, OF go to your local 
book store. 


Carlyle House 


Publishers 


307 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 








— TRY THIS TEST — 


Find out if you have dormant writing ability that 
can be developed into a money-making asset! Write 
today for Dr. Burton’s FREE Analysis Test of your 
Story-Writing ability, and information on the Rich- 
ard Burton Course in Short-Story Writing .. . 
clear, practical, complete, personal training and 
coaching. It has helped many to success. State 
age and occupation. 


Burton 
RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, "tee. 
702-4 Burton Bidg. Minneapolls, Minn. 








Could anyone, in this year of 
1934, sell youa 1914 hat? 


No more can you sell a hard-eyed, up-to-the-minute 
editor a story that isn’t right for 1934. Know the 
trends; and known them for all types of magazines. 


“Short Story Hits” the guide to sales 


In one year Thomas H. Uzzell’s “Short Story 
Hits” anthology has established itself as the 
guidebook on swiftly changing literary trends. 
The new volume, just out, presents twenty sto- 
ries, chosen from all types of magazines from 
the pulps to the slicks to the literary and “little” 
magazines. Mr. Uzzell relates them to the cur- 
rent stream of creative writing, analyzes them, 
tells why they are “hits,” why they fitted the 
publication that bought them. 


Start your library of annual “Hits” now. In a 
standard 390-page volume, a successful teacher 
of writers gives you the benefit of his long ex- 
perience as applied to today. Practising writers 
have found it invaluable. For beginners, there is 
probably no more valuable or inexpensive text- 
book of market news. 


Send for the detailed circular on 


Short Story Hits: 1933 
Edited by Thomas H. Uzzell 


$2.00 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 
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Which comes first? LEARN TO 
WRITE or BECOME A WRITER? 


They sound the same, but they’re not. While 
you teach yourself narrative technique, market 
requirements, syntax, structure and other tech- 
nical things about writing, are you learning to 
become a writer, to organize your life and mind 
to meet the demands of the profession? Are 
you training your mind to observe, to remember, 
to think as a writer thinks? Are you training 
your subconscious mind to respond readily to 
the demands you make of it? Do you know how 
to make the most of your writing powers? Do 
you know how to form a writer’s habits and 
attitudes ? 


BECOMING A WRITER by Dorothea Brande 
is a completely original book on writing. It 
draws upon psychology, common sense and ex- 
perience in teaching a student things which no 
book before has ever attempted to teach him. 
It has had the most gratifying reception from 
recognized and practising writers, and it is now 
in a second sizable printing, three months after 
publication. 





Send for the circular about it. 


BECOMING A WRITER 
By Dorothea Brande 


$2.00 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 


RUE STORIES WITH @ 


HAPPY ENDINGS e@ 











“‘Made my story entively salable after getting your ~ 
vision and criticism. Sold on first trip for even $100.0 

“By offering revision with your criticism you have cee 
me _ beyond my most extravagant hopes. The novel we 
worked . will appear in fall.” 

ou are a great analyist, equalling if not surpassing 
John Gallishaw. You have taught me much that I never 
could have secured elsewhere.”’ 

Free! A careful reading of any manuscript of any length 
that I may judge your commercial possibilities. Revision, 
criticism, and directions for rewriting not free but at very 
reasonable cost. Send me your manuscript enclosing only 
return postage. This does not obligate you to me. 

With all criticism goes exacting revision at no fae gm 
cost. Revision and sale of novels my specialty. Send novel 
for free advice. 

Hundreds of rejected stories are being sold when done 
over under competent help. know, because I receive such 
stories from every State in the Union. We do them over 
and sell many of them 

The Atlantic, Scribner’s, Forum, Harpers, Sat. Evening 
Post, Good Housekeeping, American Mercury, etc., etc. 
my patrons reach such magazines as these together with 
numerous lesser publications. Can you afford to guess and 
accumulate rejections while my patrons sell successfully? 

ere is a way to know what to write, how to write it, 
where to sell it and to find out the value of your material 
now on hand. Friends, teachers, family mean well enough 
by praising your work but it is not praise that you need. 

Vhat is essential » the assurance of literary authority. 
bet me about your efforts. 

OWARD "SNYDER COURSE IN CREATIVE 
SHORT STORY WRITING is now being offered at $1.00 
Der lesson. 


HOWARD SNYDER, Pickens, Mississippi 
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Epsilon Press Service, 1015 51st St., Brooklyn, 
New York. Emanuel M. Auerbach, Editor. Issued 
weekly. “Cross-word puzzles of average difficulty 
can be used. However, we probably could not mar- 
ket more than ten a month to our clients. We 
might consider any other type of puzzle.” 


The Winford Publications, Inc., 165 Franklin 
St., New York City, are starting a pulp string 
with a western, and a gang-detective magazine. 
Novelettes from 10 to 25 thousand. Shorts of 
5,000 words. Payment, according to this firm in 
its statement to us is on acceptance. We have no 
knowledge of the men owning this nor of their re- 
liability. 


The Integration Society, 2821 W. 37th St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., will publish a magazine of “so- 
cial and economic opinion titled Utopia.” Articles 
of 500 words are best though a little longer will 
be considered. Maxwell Kahn is editor. Firm is 
unknown to us. 


Parke Davis, whose articles were featured in 
each of the various annual football magazines for 
the past few years, died last month, Davis was 
the country’s best known football statistician and 
article writer. 


The L. C. Page & Co., 53 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass., is not interested in short scripts or verse of 
any kind. The juvenile book department uses 
scripts of 30,000 words minimum; and 60,000 for 
adult fiction. Mae V. LeBert is editor. 


The New Humanist, 105 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, IIl., is a bi-monthly journal representing 
the “liberal and humanistic developments in Amer- 
ica.” Articles and verse expressive of a critical 
and creative quest for human fulfillment are used. 
A quality magazine. Length up to 2,500 words. 
Verse up to 28 lines. 


The Berkley Playmakers are again conducting 
their annual—this time the 11th—one-act play con- 
test. Authors wishing to compete, please write 
Bertha M. Lester, 1533 Posen Avenue, Berkley, 
California. Contest closes September 1, 1934. First 
prize, $25.00; second prize, $10.00. Get rules first. 


Ring Lardner left a net estate of $192,927, a 
transfer of the tax appraisal showed. The bulk of 
the estate was left to the widow, Mrs. Ellis A. 
Lardner. 

The last thing Lardner wrote before he passed 
away September 25th was a satirical criticism of 
the style and mannerisms of O. McIntyre, 
which appeared in The New Yorker. It was a 
biting and sharp tongued attack on the slithery 
columnistic meanderings of O. O. The next week 
in his column Odd wrote a very generous tribute 
to Lardner. 





Personals 


(Continued from page 7) 
WOMAN WRITER desires correspondent in or near 
Los Angeles. Box X-13. 


YOUNGISH WOMAN, 


literary aspirant, would assist 


writer, typing, etc., exchange for nominal salary, 
room, board, quiet country home, New England. 
Box X-14. 





CHILDREN or adults boarded. Philadelphia-Allentown 
Road (trolley). V. S. Kinard, R. F. D. 2, Quaker- 
town, Pa. 
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WRITER—31, a ‘little grateet, wants correspondents. 
Females preferred. Box X-11. 


PROFESSIONAL lyric revision, composing, arrange- 
ag Edward Madden, 1017 Danforth St., Syra- 


Y. comnainle 
“DOLLARS MADE READING NEWSPAPERS”—Three 
ccenipe. Edna May Bush, 32 W. 3rd St., Greens- 


SYNDICATE EDITORS! ! Experienced, ambitious col- 
umnist, 22, desires connection for daily release of 
200-word newspaper feature, offering good humor. 


Box X-4 
COMPLETED my $65.00 Palmer Authorship Course. 
Exchange for books, course, etc. Offers? Box X-5. 
SECRETARY, A.B., B.J., 23, seeks work involving 
travel. George Louis Brinkmann, 3215 Copelin, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


CARTOONS — COMICS or ILLUSTRATIONS by a 
a ae ae I will “speculate” or co-operate 
—IF the subject interests me. Will Phil. Hooper, 
51 Summer St., Forest Hill Gardens, L. I., N. Y. 


CONTEST! $5.00 in prizes for review of “The Captive 
ayo Fifty cents per volume, three for dollar. 
M. J. Chally, 610 Chapin St., Morris, Ill. 





GIRL, 22, beginning writer, would like to correspond 
with other aspiring authors. In new locality, does 
got rtd anyone, possesses friendly disposition. 

ox X-2. 


WHY be lonely? Enclose stamp. Box 434, Spokane, 
Washington. 


WRITERS — Idaho cattle ranch—cool, comfortable— 
board, room ten dollars weekly—horses—rodeo— 
few hours from Yellowstone—convenient to railroad. 
Miss E. I., 1664 Davidson Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 


GENTLEMAN boarder at writer’s summer home; 
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— SCREEN — RADIO — PLAY 
RIGHTS 


My organization has daily personal contact 
with ail the major HOLLYWOOD motion 
picture studios, radio stations and play 
producers. 

If you have sold a minimum of 10 fiction 
stories or novels during the past 3 years 
write to me stating what you have sold 
and to whomi 

No reading fees of any kind. 


SOL BLANC 
Licensed Authors’ Agent and Play Broker 
Suite 214, 9441 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 














PLAYS WANTED 


ONE ACT and FULL LENGTH 
— ON ROYALTY BASIS — 


We have direct contact with schools, 
churches, community theatre and 
farm bureau groups everywhere and 
need good original material. 


FREDERICK B. INGRAM PRODUCTIONS, Inc. 
Gansert Bldg. Rock Island, Ill. 
Better Plays and Manuscripts since 1919 








quaint old farm; no modern conv 
ing atmosphere; good food. Board and room os per 
week. Florence V. Cole, Province Lake, N. 


PHOTOGRAPHS for authors, editors, and collectors, 
covering all countries of the earth, art, ancient, and 
modern; architecture; biblical; geographical; ethno- 
logical; historical; agricultural; scenic; marine; in- 
dustrial; children from life and art; animals; celeb- 
rities; medical; about every subject of human in- 
seveat. William Thompson, Box 165, Saugerties, 





TRAVEL BY PROXY with editor-writer. Receive in- 
timate weekly Traveletters. .00. Plenty local 
color. Plot material. Box 732, Newburgh, N. Y. 


DESIDERATUM—A woman who will oom with 
a young man. Box 815, Kingston, 


BACHELOR, 35, living alone, wishes lady correspond- 
ents, amateur writers preferred, any age. Long let- 
ters requested. R. . Heckman, Route One, Toma- 
hawk, Wisconsin. 











BEGINNERS—I have carbon copy of my first pub- 
lished story; shows how manuscripts should be pre- 
pared, also letter — “Story Behind the Story.” 
Send $1.00 if intereste Maurice Chapple, Bowling 
Green, Mo. 


ar ee Fiction Institute’s Fiction Course 
Eugene Clancy’s lectures on Westerns. R. E. 
Mills, $10 Hyde Park Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


PROFESSIONAL SECRETS EXPOSED! 
Selling Popular Songs”, 25c. 
Sausalito, Calif. 


WRITERS, EVERYWHERE! Join our O. K. ASSO- 
CIATES Club. Unlimited opportunities. Satisfaction 
eens Membership, $1. Trial, 25c. George 

ndrew Kremer, Sec-Mgr., Granite City, Th. 

PENSTERS! The Mixers offer collaboration, friend- 
cate, round robins. Probation membership 50c. The 

Mixing Bowl 3c. Georgia Smith, 5452 Second, Detroit. 

SEXOLOGIST—seeking data via correspondence. Allen 
Glasser, 1610 University Avenue, Bronx, New York. 
EARN about money-making opportunities in contest- 


“Writing- 
Cc. E. Manning, Box 42 


ing. Booklet of condensed, practical instructions for 
25c. Box 53, Taylorsville, NEC 

SELL LOCAL ADVERTISING—New angle. Winner. 
Ads conspicuously displayed in public places. Write 
for particulars. Stamp please. Freeburn Ad Service. 
Hicksville, O. 








Complete, detailed, classified 
Markets for Photographs 


UP TO THE MINUTE 
Published June 10, 1934 


This new paper bound book, size 6 x 9 inches, 66 
pages, covers every single market for photographers. 
In addition it is a good general guide market to 
have on your desk, as naturally all these markets 
that buy photographs also buy other editorial ma- 
terial. In each market listed, not only the editorial 
address is given but the editor’s name, and the 
. photograph requirements of the market as well as 
the editorial requirements. Many new reliable mar- 
kets are presented here that are not generally 
known. We offer this book on an unconditional 
money-back guarantee. 


Price, 55 cents postpaid 


with a one-year subscription to WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, $2.25. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

Send me postpaid one copy of the Photo-Market 
Guide on your unconditional money-back guarantee. 
enclose 55c payment in full 

(0 Send me the Photo-Market Guide and a 
subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST. I enclose $2. 25 
payment in full. 


Name 


a one-year 





Address 





City. State 
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Concrete.Examples of ... 
What Leading Agency Help Will Do For You 


O show you what a long-established agent’s THe 
personal editorial contacts and prestige mean APACHE TRAIL 
to you, here are some highlights of my activities = 
during the first week in June: 





nt 






nl 


I sold the motion picture rights 
to a novelette by a writer who 
started with me as a beginner in 
"32. We've put her across as a 
regularly featured contributor to a 
number of leading popular maga- One of my ellents’ 


: novels releas 
zines. during May. 


. 
By Katherine Gorman 








By 
GEORGE METCALF 
JOHNSON 






The publisher of two new magazines ordered me to regularly 
upply his entire contents—200,000 words a month. I’ve satis- 
factorily filled his first issues. He was sent to me by an editor 
who bought most of her material through my office. 

An editor contracted for a 40,000 word lead novel every 
month by one of my clients. Another magazine ordered a 
20,000 word novelette each issue by this author the same day. 
He also does two short stories a month on order for another 
magazine; still another uses a series character novelette or 
short story of his regularly. It’s just a little more than two 
years since he sent me the first story he had written. 

The editor of a prominent weekly ordered three serials by 
my clients. Two A them were beginners when I took them 
over. 

+ novelette and three short stories by beginners which were 
replotted and rewritten at my suggestion brought checks the 
day this was written. The same mail brought checks for two 
foreign resales the authors could not have effected themselves. 


85 SALES—OVER A MILLION WORDS 
SOLD IN MAY 


Facts and figures by which to judge the help I offer are 
before you in the following tabulation of my May sales: 


bas Train at 








7 full length novels, 4 sold to magazines, 








3 to publishers totaling 431,000 words 
SS eee i 45,50 366 
16 feature novels and novelettes........ ” 238,000 “ 
52 short stories - 241,000 “ 
8 articles . 46,000 “ 





85 sales for clients during May....Totaling 1,001,500 words 


Of these, one novel, 21 novelettes and short stories were 
written on special editorial requests I —_ along to 
clients. And one novel, 9 novelettes and short stories were 
sold to new, unlisted markets. 

None of these sales could have been effected by the 
authors alone. 











“But this doesn’ t insure success to me!” you may say. 

Right—only you can insure that I make no extravagant 
promises. But the reproduced title pages and books you see in 
these announcements are evidence of what I am doing for 
those who consult me about their writing and selling problems. 
If you write with simple fluency and are willing to work in- 
telligently under practical professional guidance, it’s logical to 
assume I can do as much for you. 

I charge a nominal reading fee of $2.00 on manuscripts up 
to 4000 words, and 50c per thousand if longer. Books: 30- 
60,000 words, $15.00; 61-80,000 words, $17.50; 81-100,000 
. words, $20.00. This covers complete criticism of manuscripts 
Articles that fall short of editorial standards and constructive replot 
v and revision suggestions in line with definite market demands. 

Commission on American sales 10%; foreign sales, 15%. 
Reading fees are dropped when I sell $1000.00 worth of your 
manuscripts. 

uy Send me your manuscripts today. If you haven’t any ready, 
"A Peet Article ‘) id write for my circular and @ copy of my market letter listing 
By CLAUDE RISTER ight ide \/P current editorial needs. 
tee in the Arctic 
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Selling the Slick Paper Story 


By AvBert RicHarp WETJEN 


Author of fiction in Saturday Evening Post 
and Collier’s. 


whatever in common with the maga- 

zines. A writer who produces real 
literature does not and cannot bother with 
them. There“are too many restrictions. If 
a piece of real literature finds its way into 
the magazines it is by accident, or because 
the writer had made such a tremendous 
name for himself in other ways that editors 
will publish him with piously crossed fingers. 
Not that the editors do not appreciate and 
genuinely like real literature. But they are 
paid to make their magazines pay and so 
must give their readers the sort of stuff they 
want and will buy. In other words, the edi- 
tor generally aims at the lowest common 
denominator of his particular circulation. 
As circulation increases up past the million 
mark, the reader, i. g., doesn’t of necessity 
increase also. Usually its average is low- 
ered. Therefore, what I mention hereafter 
applies to the writing of magazine stories 
for sale, and not to literature. The writing 
of literature cannot_be taught; the writing 
of magazine stories can be taught, but only 
in a limited fashion. There still remains the 
necessity of possessing a natural talent. 


A i vtaieve great writer has nothing 





In the first place magazine stories have 
nothing whatever to do with life. They are 
artificial productions. They must portray 
life as people would like it to be and not 
as what it is. The magazine story must, 
primarily, entertain. It must never obvious- 
ly instruct. It must be optimistic. It must 
seem real, or logical, but does not have to 
be true. The art of the magazine story, 
when a peculiar or unusual theme is han- 
dled, is in making it seem: logical. In real 
life there are no complete magazine plots. 
In real life there is no ending to any story, 
save perhaps death. Therefore no writer of 
magazine stories should pay any attention to 
life, save as it may be a background and 
give some aid in making characters seem 
real. 

The magazine short story is strictly a 
thing of formula. Roughly it consists as 
follows: The hero or heroine is plunged in- 
to a situation. At first he or she is subdued 

r beaten down by the situation. In the end, 
nd by some means, the hero or heroine 
vercomes the situation and achieves success 
or the goal of his or her desires; 

The main thing to remember is that the 
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beginning and end of a story are the most 
important factors. The end is especially im- 
portant. It must have snap and some ele- 
ment of surprise. The beginning must, in 
the fewest possible words, portray the hero, 
the background, and the situation. The body 
of the story is merely a development of the 
situation leading to the snap of the end. 


Stories must start with something hap- 
pening; or with a brief description of the 
background. The situation must be fully de- 
scribed within the first thousand words, 
sooner if possible. Never, generally, write 
anything descriptive without splitting it up 
with action, or, in the absence of action, dia- 
logue. It is better to portray a scene, or a 
landscape by dialogue than by flat prose. 

The hero or heroine must, as a rule, be 
the first introduced. The locale must be laid 
immediately after, or at the same time. The 
situation must be started on the first page 
or the second. In other words the first two 
pages, and especially the first are what per- 
suade the reader to continue. The reader 
must be intrigued from the start. Never 
write anything that is not absolutely neces- 
sary to the plot save on occasions where it 
is necessary to denote a space between ac- 
tions that cannot be denoted by leaving a 
space in the manuscript, that is, in starting 
a new chapter or segment of the story. It 
will be noted that in most magazines, stories 
are printed with occasional gap in the print- 
ing. That is what I mean by segments. 

Never say anything directly unless un- 
avoidable. That is, if you want to make a 
man angry, don’t say, “John Jones was 
angry.” Say, for example: “John Jones was 
still for a moment. His face went white. 
Little knots of muscle appeared each side of 
his jaw and a sudden vein throbbed in his 
forehead. He left the room, violently slam- 
ming the door behind him . ” In other 
words make him angry. It gets over better. 
In certain cases you have to say he was 
angry or glad or such, but generally he must 
be made so. 

Never write a story about a tabooed sub- 
ject and hope to sell it. (See Literary 


Taboos” June Writer’s Digest). As a whole 
the magazines do not like stories that are 
grim or tragic; stories of disease, prostitutes 


or gangsters that succeed, unless of course 
the moral is obvious and logical. Never 
touch on religion if you can help it. Never 
make any nationality too villanous. Never 


bring in facts that may be true but sound 
implausible. Truth is stranger than fiction 
but it can’t be used unless you are skillful 
enough to make it seem true. In other words 
the public doesn’t want to read of things as 
they are but of things as they ought to be 
and as they would like them to be. 

The desirable length of the magazine short 
story is five thousand words. That is, some 
seventeen pages of ordinary ms. paper. You 
can devote about five to stating your proposi- 
tion, your situation, and your main charac- 
ters. No other should be brought in there- 
after unless they are at least hinted at in the 
first five pages. Ten more pages can be used 
in developing the situation. The last must 
contain the solution and the snap. 

One of the ideal starts for a story may be 
found in Tolstoy’s “Anna Karenina,” which 
begins with the statement that the wife had 
discovered her husband was having an affair 
with the children’s governess. The intrigue 
is immediate. The reader wants to go on. 
All of O. Henry’s endings are worth study- 
ing. It can be well argued that O. Henry 
is a trickster. That is what magazine writers 
must be to this day. 

I am, of course, stating only general rules, 
and for the beginner, fundamental rules. 
Once you have become a writer and mas- 
tered the short story medium you can violate 
or discard rules at will. But that comes only 
after long experience. 

A great many beginners make the mistake 
of aiming too high. They want to hit the 
Saturday Evening Post or the Atlantic 
Monthly from the beginning. One in a thou- 
sand can. Such a one proves the rules. It 
is a mistake to try to build a house before 
you know how to saw wood. 


SHORT story (and this is true of 

literature and magazine work) con- 
sists of three things. First there must be a 
story—something to say—something to hold 
the interest. This is the earliest and the 
most fundamental thing about the art. The 
wandering story teller of Arabia, the cave 
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Here is a sample of clean, fast-action writing for a slick paper magazine. The following 
is from “For My Lady” by Mr. Wetjen, and reprinted from Co..ter’s. This is the beginning 
of the story. 


Note the speed with which it gets under way, and the surprise in the second sentence. 
Note also how the second paragraph hold tightly onto the reader’s interest. 


By imputing human emotions to his characters, Wetjen arouses your sympathy and interest 
for them. This is the professional literary trick on which this masterful slick paper story is 
based. 





thresher shark, one fork of his tail enormously elongated, leaped clear of the sea and 
brought that tail down with a crack that could be heard three miles away. 

There was a tremendous flurry in the water and into the thick of it the swordfish charged 
with all the fury and velocity of a shell shot from a gun, a white and bubbling wake streaming 
out behind him. His aim was true but the trouble was his target did not keep still. Instead 
of the pointed lance plunging home in a vital spot it met the blank wall of a mighty head 
that could have been solid India rubber for all the impression that was made. The sword 
glanced off. There was another flurry and then a pair of massive jaws sheared together and 
the swordfish was gone. He had been well over fifteen feet in length but that did not matter. 


"Tavs were three of them fighting, and two of them hoped to eat the third. The 







He was little more than an appetizer, 





The thresher shark turned to flee as disaster overtook his companion, but behind him there 
came in wrath and thunder some one hundred tons of vindictive sperm whale, seventy feet of 
energy power and hunger. The chase spread over six miles of ocean. 








man sitting about the fire, had to speak di- 
rect to the audience. There was no time to 
go into explanations. The audience had to 
have action. Bang—bang—bang! Right 
along. It remains the most fundamental 
thing today. Action. 


In the written story, besides the action 
there must be the form; the definite placing 
of incident upon incident. A man telling a 
story vocally can wander now and then, but 
not too much. In the written story he must 
not wander at all. He must drive direct to 
the logical end. Lastly, to write a really 
first class story, there must not only be the 
meaty plot and the action and the form but 
also style. But this comes later. The first 
two are the most important. No writer 
should particularly worry about style until 
a sense of plot & form become second nature. 


A beginner then should start at the be- 
ginning. He should write principally around 
a strong plot. Action is what counts, noth- 
ing else. Something must be always happen- 
ing. For this reason a beginner is wrong to 
aim at those magazines which require only 
efficient, polished and mature work. A be- 
ginner should start at the bottom and learn 





his trade. The lowest of the pulp magazines 
are the best school for a writer. 


The low class pulps demand only action. 
They publish stories stripped to the bone. 
They are the inheritors of the man sitting 
about the fire and talking direct to his audi- 
ence. They enable a writer to train himself 
in the most fundamental of all story necessi- 
ties; plot. Magazines a little higher in the 
scale modify their stories somewhat, soften 
the harsh outlines of action. Still higher 
they want action, suitably clothed, and a 
theme worked into the story too. But the 
great school for the beginner remains with 
the low class pulps. Even with the big 
writers it isn’t so much how they say a thing, 
nor in what form it is couched, but what 
they have to say. 


T IS my judgment that a beginner should 

study the stark action magazines, even 
the so-called blood-and-thunders, for from 
them he can learn his plot stuff. And once 
he can master the plot stuff, the rapid, quick- 
fire, snap-snap-snap those magazines use, 
then he can build upon it, first as to form, 
lastly as to style and theme. Most current 
American writers began this way. 
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Grammar and punctuation are important 
but not vital. Tell your story; that is all. 
The magazines employ men to correct any 
errors in grammar or punctuation anyway. 
If you want to use a word that isn’t gram- 
matical, or to turn a phrase, do so anyway. 
If your story is gripping no one will care. 
Forget all you ever learned about composi- 
tion and writing. If you have the talent 
and the knack, once you also have your plot 
laid out, fhe story will write itself. Write 
as you would talk. Have your character slur 
words, twist phrases, anything so long as 
they are natural. 


For instance, rather than write: ‘She 
went entirely white and swayed a little and 
she found it hard to speak.” Write: “She 
went entirely white. She swayed a little. 
She found it hard to speak,” etc. The stac- 
cato effect is always effective. On the other 
hand, long, smooth sentences give the reader 
a sense of tranquility and are effective in 
tranquil scenes. These are all the tricks of 
the trade. 


In describing scenes to mention smells is 
always effective; also noises, and effects of 
light, not more than once together, but 
through the story. If the scene is the same, 
mention can occasionally be made of a cer- 
tain odor or kght or sound. Kipling is 
chronic on smells. Stephen Crane on colors 
and lights. They all help to make the pic- 
ture vivid. But should not be overdone. Half 
of the art of writing a story is in knowing 
what to leave out. A suggestion is always 
more effective than a statement. Even after 
twelve years of professional writing I put at 
least two-thirds of what I write in the waste- 
basket, and ruthlessly cut half of the rest. 


It is a good plan for a beginner to en- 
deavor to move in the circle of writers slight- 
ly more successful than he is himself, and 
to listen. Most of us learned things that 
way. Study the low-class magazines until 
you can master the plot technique; above all, 
study the particular low-class magazine you 
hope eventually to sell to. Once you have 
sold, then move up a notch but don’t quit 
writing the low class stuff. It not only gives 
encouragement to get material published, 
and it not only pays, but it keeps foremost 


the plot faculty. Get down to earth and stay 
down there. Writing is a business. 


Now after all this has been said I wish 
to repeat again what I said before. The 
preceding rules and advice apply only to 
magazine stories. Remember you are not 
reproducing life. Magazine stories have 
nothing to do with life. You are not trying 
to teach anything, to put any particular point 
over. You are trying to interest a reader 
from the first sentence. You are spending 
half an hour fooling them as to the outcome 
and then surprising them with the outcome 
you have, but at the same time arranging 
matters so that when they reconsider they 
see your outcome was or could be logical. 

Don’t be wandering off into ideas about 
art. Art comes later, when you have learned 
to write and sell. But learn the trade first, 
and it isa trade. The men’s pulp magazines 
are the perfect schools for plot learning. You 
may not like the stories and you may have 
other ideas in mind, but these magazines 
and their like will give you the bones of 
writing. Remember, also, that a story should 
be started with the ending clearly in mind. 
All your story should work towards that 
ending. And, so as not to surprise the reader 
too much, something about the ending should 
be mentioned several times throughout the 
story. If your ending, for instance, depends 
upon a certain character saying a certain 
thing or doing a certain thing, upon a habit 
of his, or upon say, birds nesting in a certain 
tree, that peculiarity must be mentioned in 
the beginning of the story, and at least twice 
in the middle, casually, of course, but men- 
tioned. Con over almost any successful mag- 
azine story, working back from the surprise 
end, and you will see how it was fore- 
shadowed all through. The foreshadowing 
makes it reasonable and logical. 

Use simple words. Between a three sylla- 
able and a one syllable word choose the one. 
Say over a sentence to yourself as you 
would speak it to a friend, in ease and free- 
dom, and write it that way. Use short sen- 
tences. Generally speaking, use two short 
to one fairly long one. Use short para- 
graphs. In depicting a crisis always use 
short sentences. And when you have mas- 
tered the technique, know the rules, and un- 
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derstand the advice, you can ignore them 
all. And when you have reached the point 
where you can do that you will not only be 
a successful writer but you will also have 
some faint prospect of becoming a great 
writer and, possibly an artist. But that is 
unlikely. A famous critic once said of 
Francis Villon (the jail-bird, thief, lecher 
and drunkard) when someone else _ re- 
marked that it was a pity he wasn’t a gentle- 
man. ‘We have so many gentlemen,” he 
said, “and so few poets.” So I say that we 
have so many writers and so few artists. 
Which is to observe that one does not need 
to worry about being an artist. To be a 
writer is sufficient for there are, even so, 
very few writers. 

At the beginning of his career every 
writer has, I suppose, at one time or the 
other, harbored dark suspicions that editors 
are cold-blooded animals. Further, as the 
rejection slips pile up, every writer becomes 
uneasily convinced that a definite conspiracy 
exists to keep obscure writers obscure. I 
had those ideas myself. And they’re all 
wrong. The very best friends the begin- 
ning writer has are the editors of responsi- 
ble magazines. 

You can reason the matter out in many 
ways. An editor’s chief hope of fame lies 
in his discovering new talent before anyone 
else does. If he can unearth and develop 
some genuinely brilliant young man or wom- 
an with first-rate reader appeal, then up 
goes the circulation of his magazine; up 
goes his prestige; and, not infrequently, his 
own salary. From the business end the dis- 
covery of a new writer means a saving on 
the budget. One or two “names” must, per- 
haps, be carried on the magazine cover, but 
once they have been attended to there is no 
sense in paying an old-timer $1,000 or more 
for a story when one just as good, and pos- 
sibly better, can be obtained for $250, even 
though the writer be unknown. And then 
also there is always the fact that the public 
wants freshness, something different and 
new, and such things are not apt to remain 
with an author more than a few years after 
he has broken in. He may be capable, when 
his newness has gone, of forming the back- 
bone of any magazine, but what he once 
had, and has now lost, has to be supplied 
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from the flood of aspirants pushing on be- 
hind. So I repeat that the editors are the 
beginner’s best friends. 

I can certainly say, as regards myself, 
that but for the very definite friendship and 
aid of the editors my debut into the writing 
game would have been postponed for some 
years, if not checked altogether. I was liv- 
ing in a little Oregon town of some 300 
population when I made my first contact. 
Jack Kelly had just started the Fiction 
House Magazines, then consisting of just 
one, Action Stories, and he had advertised 
for plots for which he paid $15 each. He 
bought one of mine and then suggested I 
try writing it up, and when I’d sent in the 
effort he shot it back with a long letter sug- 
gesting changes, pointing out loose-ends and 
so forth. I sold him many stories on this 
arrangement, and it’s not too much to say 
that he wrote about as much of them as I 
did. 

Mr. Ralston of Street & Smith, then pub- 
lishing Sea Stories, wrote me many long 
letters of advice and encouragement, filled 
with suggestions. And Arthur Hoffman of 
Adventure must have spent half his office 
hours criticising my efforts to judge from 
the correspondence he kept up. I had met 
none of them, remember, and they didn’t 
know me from Adam except through the 
mss. I sent them. But they couldn’t have 
been friendlier to me if they’d been rela- 
tions. When I hear a beginner abusing the 
editors it just tells me he doesn’t know what 
he’s talking about. 


HERE are certain things that you can 

be sure of. In the first place every ms. 
sent to a responsible magazine is inspected, 
if not read through. The majority of mss. 
submitted are unreadable anyway, and a 
glance at the first two pages and the last 
one is about enough to tell an experienced 
editor if the writer has anything on the ball. 
In the second place, every ms. that shows 
the slightest sign of ability is pretty thor- 
oughly conned ; and if, in addition, it is rea- 
sonably well written and shows the writer 
has some understanding of what he is try- 
ing to do, then it is apt to get serious con- 
sideration. It’s these sort of mss. that, while 
(Continued to page 64) 








Writing Historical Romances 


A widely known author who has just finished writing an ex- 


cellent novel of historical romance which is now being serialized 
in Home Magazine, gives some practical points on this kind of 
writing. See our book publisher’s market letter in this issue 
for markets for historical novels. 


” HAVE come to 
tell you about 
my grand- 

mother, Elizabeth 

Todd. She was a 

very remarkable 

woman, and I am 
very proud of her. 

I thought if you 

knew her story, it 

might give you an 
idea for a novel.” 

I responded to the 
suggestion of my 
caller—a pretty, eld- 
erly woman with soft 
white hair arranged 
in ringlets and a 
soft white face en- 
livened by dark ex- 
pressive eyes—with 
politeness, but with- 


By Frances PaRKINSON KEYES 





Among able energetic women writers, 
Writer's Dicest knows none more able, 
more energetic, and more gracious than 
Frances Parkinson Keyes. 

Mrs. Keyes was born in one of the most 
historic homes in America, the mansion that 
belonged to President Monroe. In her youth 
she traveled far more than most, and never 
lost her love of it. As travel editor for Good 
Housekeeping she has roamed the strange 
places of the world, and last fall went 
abroad to collect material for an address 
before the National Geographic Society. She 
is married to Senator Keyes, of Vermont. 
Her novels include: “The Old Gray Home- 
stead,” “The Career of David Noble” and 
“The Safe Bridge” (Julian Messner, N. Y.) 
her most recent work. Liberty for April 
carried an article by Mrs. Keyes, and since 
Eugene Meyers took over the Washington 
Post her articles have appeared in it regular- 
ly. Last month Bates College conferred on 
her the degree of Doctor of Laws for 
‘marked distinction in literary work.” 


tell us with bated 
breath about the 
members of their 
family, both alive 
and dead, are not al- 
ways as exciting as 
they imagine, when 
these are stripped of 
the aura of relation- 
ship. 

However, because I 
was genuinely fond 
of my visitor, and 
did not wish to hurt 
her feelings, I list- 
ened to everything 
she had to tell me; 
and I accepted the 
packet of brittle, 
parchment-like yel- 
low papers that she 
offered me, and told 











her that I would look 





out enthusiasm, and 
to be candid, some- 
what evasively. It is impossible to convince 
one’s non-writing friends that what authors 
lack ig usually not ideas for novels—we lie 
awake nights because these come crowding 
so swiftly and provocatively into our con- 
sciotsness—but the time to transform these 
ideas into words, and the technique to give 
them smoothness, substance, suspense and 
the stamp of sincerity. 

In the case of the “true story” especially, 
there are difficulties to its embodiment in 
finished form: It is always the one that pub- 
lishers and public alike brand as “highly 
improbable,” and from which they turn 
mockingly aside unless it possesses a certain 
elusive quality, extremely difficult to achieve, 
which makes it seem convincing. Besides, 
the “true stories” which our acquaintances 


them over as soon as 
I could, without any assurance that this 
would be in the immediate future! But 
something impelled me to untie the frayed 
fragile ribbons that held the ancient docu- 
ments together that very evening; and be- 
fore morning, when I folded them neatly to- 
gether again with suppressed excitement, I 
knew that I had stumbled on hidden treas- 
ure, that the seeds of a great story had been 
entrusted upon my fostering care: In short, 
that I was going to try to write a romance 
of fictionized fact, and that I should call it 
“The Safe Bridge’ from the old Scotch 
saying, “Ye must always speak well of the 
bridge that carries ye safe over,” which 
would form the leit-motif of the plot. 
At that time, I was a comparatively inex- 
perienced writer, or I might not have made 
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my decision with such joyful buoyancy. My 
immediate impulse was, of course, to re- 
write the contents of the papers which had 
been entrusted to me in the modern manner 
and in fictionized form. This, I reckoned, 
ought not to take very long, as I was living 
quietly in the country at the time, and could 
give endless uninterrupted hours to my 
work. Two or three months, I decided, 
should certainly see it completed. But by 
the time I had finished the first draft of my 
novel (a year later), I had begun to be con- 
scious of a few of the innumerable obstacles 
which blocked the way to its revision and 
completion. 


The material in my possession was thrill- 
ing ; but it was inadequate. There were long 
periods in the life of my heroine of which I 
had no account, and these gaps must be filled 
in somehow—if possible, by the study of 
documents as remarkable as those I had al- 
ready, since it would “let down” the story 
if I mingled dross with my gold. And where 
was I to find such supplementary docu- 
ments? Only, I knew, through long and 
persistent search. Then all these documents, 
both those I had and those I hoped to se- 
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cure, must be authenticated; I must be pre- 
pared to meet the sceptical inquiries which 
would inevitably. greet the appearance of so 
improbable a tale as the one I had to tell. 
Next, after I had assembled all the papers 
necessary in order to relate the story of my 
heroine myself in what seemed to me a 
fairly satisfactory manner, I realized that 
this represented only the beginning of my 
quest: She was a paramount figure, to be 
sure. But she was only one of the many 
who peopled a crowded scene at a pulsating 
period ; all those with whom the pattern of 
her life was interwoven must be investigated 
also. 


The task which I had set myself to began 
to seem stupendous. The editors to whom 
I showed my first draft were far from en- 
couraging: The story was an unlikely one, 
they said. Oh, is this true? Well—anyway 
it didn’t seem true. Besides, it was not 
“trade-length”—it was too short. It would 
have to contain double its number of words 
to be salable as a serial, treble to be salable 
as a book. Possibly I had in mind the de- 
velopment of supplementary characters and 
situations which would bring it up to stand- 
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ard size? The most patient and enthusiastic 
of all my literary promoters declined to so 
much as glance at the manuscript—indeed, 
the glazed look which I have come to recog- 
nize as indicative of complete editorial in- 
difference appeared in his eyes the minute 
I mentioned it. I was doing all right with 
political and travel material, he said pleas- 
antly, and both were in vogue; why not let 
well enough alone? He sat unmoved when 
I predicted that by the time “The Safe 
Bridge” was finally finished, the shifting 
sands of fashions in fiction—which change 
quite as fast as fashions in clothes—would 
probably have altered to embrace historical 
novels again. When I told him I had spent 
five years — intermittently — hunting for a 
diary that an outstanding clergyman—David 
Sutherland, the famous “Priest of Bath’— 
had kept over a period of fifty years, and 
which I felt sure would be a “key” docu- 
ment, he shrugged his shoulders. The Priest 
of Bath, he repeated skeptically? I must be 
mistaken in the title. Surely a Protestant 
clergyman — a Scotch Coventer, at that — 
would never have been called a priest. 

All this was certainly disheartening. But 
I had been brought up by a pious grand- 
mother on the biblical injunction that a hand 
put to the plow must never be withdrawn. 
I carried the spurned manuscript with me 
wherever I went in the capacity of a “Happy 
Wanderer” for ten years—and that means 
that I carried it around the world, around 
South Amercia, into the heart of Persia, 
over the steppes of Russia, as far south as 
the Straits of Magellan, and as far north as 
Hammerfest. The assignments which took 
me to these distant places kept me pretty 
busy ; but once in two or three months I had 
time to work on “The Safe Bridge” for as 
many hours, and every time I worked on it 
I thought of something that would improve 
it. When I was at home—for my home ter- 
ritory, the Upper Connecticut Valley, is alsc 
the scene of “The Safe Bridge’—I scoured 
the countryside, familiarizing myself with 
all the places where my heroine, her friends 
and enemies, her neighbors and relatives, 
had moved, lived, breathed and had their 


being. Whenever it was possible, I asked~ 
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the gentle old lady who had first uncovered 


the treasure-trove, or some member of her 
family to go with me on these expeditions, 
for I found that one reminiscence of Eliza- 
beth Todd led to another. When none of 
Elizabeth’s descendants were available, I 
sought out the descendants of some of her 
contemporaries — a great-granddaughter of 
David Sutherland’s occasionally accom- 
panied me; and in the course of our con- 
versations, she recalled many stories of the 
Colonial period besides those directly con- 
nected with the redoubtable minister — 
among them some concerning the outstand- 
ing Tory, Colonel Asa Powers, who had 
built and occupied the house in which this 
neighbor of mine now lives. I found a few 
very old people who still remembered Eliza- 
beth Todd, and persuaded them to talk to 
me about her. I read the town histories of 
Haverhill, Newbury, Bath and Ryegate 
from cover to cover. I pursued my discov- 
ery of documents, including many of my 
own family records, which I found corre- 
lated surprisingly well with those of Eliza- 
beth Todd’s family; and at last I unearthed 
a long-lost diary of David Sutherland’s, 
who was called the “Priest of Bath,” the 
title being given, as I also discovered, to 
Protestant clergymen of the period when 
they attained an unusual measure of dis- 
tinction and respect. Finally,.in a sudden 
burst of inspiration, I sat down and rewrote 
the entire story from start to finish in seven 
weeks, making it 85,000 words long this 
time; sent it off to the gentleman who had 
looked at me with glazed eyes when I first 
told him about it; and shortly afterwards 
was notified by wire of his enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance of it! It is now appearing some- 
what abridged in serial form in the Home 
Magazine, and is scheduled for book publi- 
cation in its entirety early in the fall; and 
the cordial and generous reception it has al- 
ready received, has prompted a plan to make 
it one of a trilogy, the second volume to 
have its scene laid in Virginia and the third 
in Latin America. 


I HAVE told this story of the conception and 
creation of “The Safe Bridge’ with 
some hesitation, because it is rather per- 
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sonal, and I dislike personal recitals. But I 
have done it in the hope of encouraging em- 
bryonic writers eager to experiment in fic- 
tionized fact, which is, as I predicted, now 
tremendously in vogue. For my experience 
has been neither unusual nor remarkable, 
but quite the contrary; and I think, if writ- 
ers can face this fact squarely, much of the 
despondency by which they are victimized 
during the research-period will lose its poig- 
nancy, much of the disheartenment which 
overwhelms them when the first fruits of 
their efforts prove inadequate will evaporate. 
For, as far as I am aware, no successful 
historical novel has ever been written that 
did not represent lengthy, profound and 
sympathetic study on the part of its author ; 
and though the technique of writing such 
novels is so peculiar and delicate that they 
often meet with a cool editorial reception 
when first submitted, this is frequently fol- 
lowed by an enthusiastic welcome after 
they have been revised as to presentation 
without having been materially changed as 
to plot. Armed with the realization of this, 
the type of author I am primarily address- 
ing, may go serenely ahead with his work, 
and “faint not nor fear” while waiting for 
eventual acclaim. 


In the first article that I ever wrote for 
the Writer’s Dicest (April 1932),* tf 
called attention to the fact “that the aspirant 
for literary honors should describe only cir- 
cumstances and conditions which are famil- 
iar.” In a later article I stressed this policy 
as a “fundamental requisite for vivid and 
lucid writing,” adding that what was true 
of the contemporary novel was doubly true 
of the historical novel, which “when success- 
ful enough to be rewarded with recognition, 
is not the result of some sudden flight of 
fancy, but of endless investigation.” I men- 
tioned briefly, to illustrate this statement, 
Sigrid Unsted’s quarter century of research 
with her father—the leading archaeologist 
of Norway—as the foundation upon which 
the fabric of her masterpiece, “Kristin Lav- 
ransdatter,’ winner of a Nobel prize, so 
rests. 


But there are many other examples which 
can, and should, be given as illustrations ; 
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for the essentiality of intimacy, with a sub- 
ject is a point that cannot be over-empha- 
sized. Fortunately contemporary fiction fur- 
nishes us with dozens of such examples. 


§ heen is, for instance, no historical novel 
of the present season that has achieved 
greater or more merited acclaim than “Long 
Remember,” McKinlay Kantor’s great story 
based on the battle of Gettysburg. It is so 
vivid that as you read it, you seem to see 
the blood, to hear the cannon, to touch the 
tents, to choke with the dust, to writhe with 
the wounded, to rush pantingly along with 
the advancing and retreating armies. You 
become parched with thirst when the wells 
run dry, you wince when a pet dog tries, in 
vain anguish, to drag itself to shelter and 
safety. You are even conscious of the 
dreariness of mangled gardens, the stifling 
heat of disordered bedrooms, the desolation 
in the suddenly deserted houses, the damp- 
ness of dark cellars hastily converted into 
dwelling places. You know that the mad de- 
sire which drove Irene and Dan to their 
doom—precipitate and uncontrolled, violent 
and virile, terrible and tragic—is part and 
parcel with all the rest of the ruthless pas- 
sion which surged and swelled about them; 
that it is the only kind of a “love story” 
which such a book could logically contain, 
because no tender and temperate affection 
could ever have delicately bloomed in the 
fatal red heat that rose from the battle fields, 
transfiguring and supercharging the atmos- 
phere of a quiet little town with remorse- 
less intensity. And finally you put the book 
down, quivering with excitement, breathless 
because you have touched the hem of the 
garment of genius. 


But if, when you are calmer, you open it 
again, and look through the appendix, you 
will find that MacKinlay Kantor mastered 
the contents of eighty-four volumes, some 
of them encyclopedic in scope, before he 
wrote it. As a child, he began to read ex- 
haustively about the Civil War when a book 
agent left a set of histories at his parents’ 
house on approval. There was not enough 


- money in the family to buy one book, much 


less a whole set; but before it was indig- 


*Copies not available for sale. 
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nantly removed by the disgruntled drummer, 
MacKinlay had devoured a_ surprisingly 
large portion of its contents. He has gone 
on reading exhaustively about the Civil War 
ever since. Moreover, he has lived for 
months on end in Gettysburg, tramping over 
battle fields, interviewing “oldest inhabi- 
tants,” absorbing local color. In short, his 
book, though it does bear the unmistakable 
stamp of genius, is, to an astonishingly great 
degree, the product of that type of genius 
which is “the infinite capacity for taking 
pains.’’* 


“MW Patuna,” Blair Niles’ splendid 
story of the Sixteenth Century 
Quichés, is another triumph of current fic- 
tion which may well be used to “point out 
and adorn our tale.” Mrs. Niles—we read 
on the flap of the book’s jacket—has spent 
much of her life in “the romantic places of 
the world. She has been a member of expe- 
ditions to Mexico, Venezuela, British Gui- 
ana, Ceylon, India, Burma, Java, Borneo, 
the Malay States, China and Japan . . . She 
organized her own expeditions to Ecuador, 
Colombia, Haiti, Guatemala and French and 
Dutch Guianas.” In her own foreword to 
the novel she says in part: 
“For source material, I am indebted to the 
‘Popol Vuh’; to the records of the old chron- 
iclers, and to such modern writers as Anita 
Brenner, Oliver La Farge, Franz Blom, Carl 
Lumholtz and the various publications of the 
Maya Society. My personal study of present- 
day Guatemala was made possible by Victor 
M. Cutter. Others to whom I am grateful 
are: Dorothy Popenoe, whose bright spirit 


welcomed us to the country she knew so well; 
Christina Mortor, Reba Morse and Franklin 


Adams, for their interest and for the loan of- 


many books; Mr. and Mrs. Hempstead, for 
their part in our trip through Vera Paz; Padre 
Ildefonso Rossbach, the good priest of Chi- 
chicastenango, for the hospitality of his his- 
toric house.” 


I AM conscious that instead of being en- 
couraged by learning how much must go 
into the making of fictionized fact, and how 
long the noviciate for success in this field 
must be, the writer who would like to at- 
tempt it may be discouraged instead; be- 
cause, after all, writing is a practical pro- 
fession as well as a fine art. The author 


*To date “Long Remember” has sold 65,000 copies. 
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must eat meals and wear clothes and pay 
rent no less than the physician and the law- 
yer, the farmer and the bricklayer; and the 
gentle reader may possibly say at this point, 
“Tt is all very well to talk about putting ten 
years of research and study into the prepara- 
tion of a novel. I should enjoy doing it, as 
far as that goes. But how am I going to 
pay my bills in the meantime?” 


The answer to this is that during the 
period of research the writer must pay his 
bills with the money that he makes from a 
less exacting form of output, and one for 
which he knows he has a market. The hours 
he spends in delving through documents and 
soaking up local color must be those which 
are glibly described in travel-folders as be- 
ing “free for independent action’”—the ones 
in which he would play bridge, or go to the 
movies, or sit rocking on the front porch, if 
he were not driven forward by vaulting am- 
bitions to do something more constructive! 


I may perhaps revert to the personal ex- 
ample with which I began, merely because 
such examples can usually be made more 
vivid than any other kind, and say that I 
certainly did not pay my bills from the pro- 
ceeds of “The Safe Bridge” during the long 
years when I worked on it intensively 
though intermittently, but from the proceeds 
of the articles which were definitely ordered 
and on the market for which I knew I could 
count. In my case these happened to be 
articles on travel and politics; but in another 
case they might be something entirely dif- 
ferent. Indeed, in the case of a person who 
is not established in any field of writing, 
the source of income during the period of 
historical research may be trimming hats, or 
receiving paying guests, or selling refrigera- 
tors! All writers do not begin their careers 
primarily as such—as a matter of fact, a 
very large proportion do not! Many of them 
are hard-driven housewives or harassed 
teachers; Robert Burns was a shepherd, 
Joseph Conrad was a sailor; Henry Cabot 
Lodge was a statesman; Mary Roberts 
Rinehart was a nurse; Fanny Hurst was a 
waitress, Arthur Train and Robert Grant 
were both lawyers, Albert Payson Terhune 
was a breeder of dogs. 


And nothing makes the established author 
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—no matter by what route he has achieved 
that position—more impatient than the wail 
of the novice that “he would like to write 
and to do the necessary work to perfect 
himself in that art, but that he has no leisure 
time!” The established authors would not 
have had time either, if they had not hus- 
banded every moment of their so-called 
leisure and turned it to good advantage ; they 
see red with rage when it is assumed that 
they have discovered some secret which has 
enabled them to stretch the normal length 
of their working-days beyond the fixed lim- 
its of twenty four hours each; they are very 
apt to report that they and the novices alike 
have “all the time there is!”’—no more and 
no less; and they may be pardoned if they 
also point to the amount of writing that has 
been achieved since the New Deal went into 
effect by the two persons not only most in- 
timately associated with this, but admittedly 
the most variously and intensively preoccu- 
pied in the world— President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt ! 


So I really see no sound reason why the 
aspirants of fame in the field of fictionized 


fact should be discouraged because the novi- 


ciate for success is a long and arduous one, 
especially since incidentally it may also be a 
very happy and glamorous one, uncovering, 
as it inevitably does, many “realms of gold” 
in the course of research; and I do not think 
he should be unduly discouraged either, be- 
scause—as I said before—the technique of 
writing historical novels is both unique and 
delicate. 


I have already remarked many times, and 
am likely to remark many more times, that 
the best way to learn to write really well is 
to write and write and write some more; 
just as the best way to learn to make a really 
good angel cake is to mix and cook one and 
then another and then another. (I use this 
homely simile because I have had a good 
deal of practical experience with angel cakes 
as well as writing, and therefore I am con- 
vinced that it is a good one.) During the 
necessarily long period while a writer’s first 
historical novel is slowly evolving he will 
have ample time for revision and polishing. 
He is not faced with the inexorable “dead- 
line” that confronts the journalist who must 
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turn in his quickly scribbled “copy” before 
a given moment, in order that the press may 


be fed. 


On the contrary, he can “work over” his 
descriptions and dialogues until these be- 
come more and more effective. He can de- 
velop characters and situations as they cry- 
stallize into clarity in his own mind. He can 
search for the “mot juste” upon which the 
great French writers set such store. Having 
found the right word, he can even go a step 
further, and take time to search for the best 
possible position in which to place it, as 
James Joyce confesses that he spent endless 
hours in doing while writing “Ulysses.” 
This slow, thorough method of work has 
great advantages. It is very apt to result in 
the perfection that comes only from long 
practice. And once this type of technique 
has been mastered, it has usually been mas- 
tered for all time. The author of one suc- 
cessful historical novel is, almost invariably, 
the author of many, each more enthusiasti- 
cally received than its predecessor. 


The least of the difficulties with which the 
writer of fictionized fact is likely to be con- 
fronted is a suitable subject. But if he feels 
that such a rare dragon does block his path, 
this is easily slain. There are not only many 
famous personages who have not yet been 
set upon the scene of fictionized fact, but 
many obscure individuals whose lives have 
pulsated with undiscovered or unrecorded 
romance. Peggy Eaton’s unscrupulous but 
dramatic rise from tavern to White 
House has made her a subject of political 
scandal ever since the days of jackson’s 
Presidency; but it was only within the last 
few months, when Samuel Hopkins Adams 
conceived the idea of making her the dash- 
ing heroine of a novel, that “The Gorgeous 
Hussy” entered the ranks of best-sellers. 
And I shall never forget hearing Janet Ayer 
Fairbanks talk casually and charmingly at a 
luncheon given at the Arts Club in Chicago, 
about the “dusty stacks” of old newspapers 
she had “run through” in Galena, about the 
nice old ladies still living there who were 
pleased to have her sit and chat with them 
about the brief bygone days if its glory. 
“The Bright Land,’ one of the spriteliest 

(Continued to page 63) 











By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


T MAY be 107 in the shade, where you sit 
I fanning yourself. But in the publishing 

field it is cold-feet season. 

Let’s have the bad news first! Begin by 
knocking these logs right out of the maga- 
zine wood pile: 

Walter Roeber Schmidt informs me that 
“the publication of Miss America has been 
postponed until the autumn, the publishers 
feeling that they do not wish to risk putting 
the magazine on the stands during the an- 
nual summer lull in circulation and advertis- 
ing.” The address given was 1450 Broad- 
way. 

Conflict, the bi-monthly action-adventure 
pulp at 101 Park Avenue, seems to have 
closed up shop. 

And American Youth, which started out 

at 80 Lafayette Street, then gave a new ad- 
dress at 122 East 42nd Street, is a case for 
our detective story writers. No can find. 
* Pascal Covici gave up his idea, at least 
temporarily, of getting out a magazine of 
crime, gossip, and murder, to be called The 
Yellow Cat. 

Harold Hersey, late of 41 East 42nd 
Street, has once again gone out of business 
and locked the office door behind him. 

J. J. Harvey-and the Delo Publications, 
previously housed in the same office with 
Mr. Hersey, have gone over to 1450 Broad- 
way but have suspended publication for the 
time being. 

Julius Schwartz, editor of Fantasy Maga- 
zine, tells me that the report which came 
from his office that this little monthly would 
now pay for all fiction used, is “exagger- 
ated.” The address is 87-36 162nd Street, 
Jamaica, N. Y. 
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The Young Publishing Company, 55 West 
3rd Street, is advertising Advance Maga- 
zine, which they have just taken over. They 
are not looking for material for it just now. 

Well, now that you have checked those off 
your active list, here are some new maga- 
zines to consider. 
®@ Most pretentious of the line, if expecta- 
tions hold out, will be Formal. This is a 
monthly to start in August, which aims to 
cover the national college field, especially the 
sororities and fraternities. In tone it will be 
sophisticated—decidedly not the rah rah col- 
legiate publication—and its models of edi- 
torial behavior are such prospering periodi- 
cals as Esquire, The New Yorker, etc. It is 
to be for the intelligent college leaders, says 
Charles Van Cott, the managing editor. Not 
to amuse high school students. 

He expects to pay one cent a word on ac- 
ceptance. Clever shorts up to 5,000 words 
in length are wanted. And the most impor- 
tant need is for short shorts in page-lengths 
of about 1400 words. Good cartoons of the 
smart, risque, New Yorker type are wanted. 
So is verse in short filler lengths, smart and 
sophisticated in tone. General features and 
personality articles of about 5000 words will 
also be used, and these should have sufficient 
college angle to interest the average student. 
The magazine isn’t going crusading, but Mr. 
Van Cott points out that on one point it 
takes a definite stand: it is for peace and 
against militarism. Address all material for 
Formal to 505 Fifth Avenue. 
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@ Childhood Interests is a new monthly di- 
gest for parents and teachers of kindergar- 
ten and pre-school children, and is edited 
by Mrs. Ruth White Colton. Most of the 
contents is reprint material from other 
sources. Little original material is used, and 
none paid for at present. Mrs. Colton is glad 
to see manuscripts regarding child training, 
however, and is closely in touch with un- 
usual markets for this type of article. Ad- 
dress her at 11 West 42nd Street. 


@ In the field of poetry, there are a couple 
of new little publications. The Spinners is 
a bi-monthly of women’s verse edited at 67 
St. Mark’s Place. 


Another, which will appear this summer, 
is the Yankee Poetry Chapbook, a quarterly 
edited by Leonard Twynham at 147-45 Ash 
Avenue, Flushing, N. Y. All verses will pre- 
sent local color, native theme, or national 
event. The first issue will deal chiefly with 
the New England type of character and 
scene. 


@ An important change in the pulp field is 
announced on Adventure Magazine. William 
Corcoran, who has been with this well-known 
publication since the first of the year, and 
who recently went over with it to Popular 
Publications, has had some swell luck selling 
his own efforts and has decided to desert the 
editorial desk. Howard Bloomfield, the 
white-haired boy of Munsey’s—and of De- 
tective Fiction Weekly, in particular—is go- 
nig up town to take over the editorship of 
Adventure and try to make it once more the 
strong pulp of its earlier days. Luck to him! 


@ The address of Adventure is 205 East 
42nd Street, nowadays. And if you happen 
to be in the neighborhood, be sure to drop 
around and take a look at the new Popular 
Publications offices. I might add that Harry 
Steeger’s private office is something to see. 
And while his actual hand-out of checks 
hasn’t got down to a certain day, as it is at 
Dell and Street and Smith, it is getting 
pretty close to the actual acceptance date. 


@ Battle Birds has been discontinued, and 
in its place Popular Publications is now is- 
suing a new monthly called Dusty Ayres and 
His Battle Birds. This features a complete 
air novel each month, after the manner of 
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G-8 and His Battle Aces, but all material is 
now done on order. No market there. 

G-8 and His Battle Aces uses a few shorts 
of 5,000 words each month. You might find 
a hole there for a new-comer. Remember, 
this uses no commercial or modern air stuff ; 
all Western front, world war. Harry Steeger 
is the editor. Address: 205 East 42nd St. 

Daredevil Aces, with the same editor and 

address and limitations on theme, has 
changed its length requirements. Novelettes 
may now run to 20,000 words. Shorts are 
also wanted, in lengths from 5,000 up to 
7,500 words. 
@ Breezy Stories, 55 West 3d Street, em- 
phasizes its need for gay, peppy stories. 
These must have a strong sex slant always. 
The best length right now is 3,500 words. 
Shorter lengths are overstocked. The edi- 
torial staff are delightful to talk to here, but 
various writers tell me that reports on manu- 
scripts continue to be very slow. 


UNDERSTAND that a man’s name on 

your manuscript seems to be one of the 
“open sesames” to editorial consideration on 
that flourishing new magazine, Esquire. At 
least, several women writers I know feel 
sure that their offerings would have been 
bought without the masculine pen name. The 
editorial office issues an encouragement to 
new writers: 

“As you know, we have made a practice 
of publishing at least one hitherto unpub- 
lished author in each issue of Esquire and 
despite an apparent predominance of name 
contributors, we are using a lot of material 
from comparatively unknown writers.” 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the 
mid-Western editorial office: 919 Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

The smooth-paper magazines usually do 
seem to prefer the “name” authors. But 
perhaps this is because these writers have 
learned to know what the public wants to 
read. Edwin Balmer, the successful editor 
of Redbook, believes that “the public now 
wants almost complete escape from reality in 
delightful fancy or humor, or it wants com- 
plete reality.” And he thinks that a maga- 
zine—or a story—which falls midway be- 
tween these extremes has little or no chance 
of success. In speaking of stories which fail 








to make the grade of acceptance, he stresses 
the importance of errors. Even the smallest 
errors in facts will spoil a story’s whole illu- 
sion for many readers, causing them to con- 
demn it as no good. It may often be very 
difficult to get the exact facts in a case, but 
persistent efforts to have stories absolutely 
right will pay in the end. For the perfect 
illusion of reality, held from start to finish, 
is one of the essentials of a great story. That 
kind of story, no matter what the subject, is 
sure to go! Another requirement of good 
fiction for the Redbook, is that a story must 
be thoroughly human all through, particular- 
ly with a good human ending. 

The short lengths are the best bet with 
Redbook, and the address is 230 Park Ave. 


@® The Review of Reviews, now at 233 
Fourth Avenue, buys only a little outside 
material, and its rates vary from $50 to $100 
an article. If you have an idea you think will 
click here, it would be just as well to send in 
the completed manuscript rather than a 
query about it. For the editor, Albert Shaw, 
gives this cynical observation on human na- 
ture as found in authors: the best author 
is often too lazy to carry out a good idea. 
Ouch! 

Golden Book Magazine, edited by Joseph 
Anthony in the same office, appears to be 
buying nothing from outside. 

Mr. Warren, managing editor of the Elks 
Magazine, 50 East 42nd Street, tells me 
that they are pretty well stocked up through 
the October issue. As they use only two 
fiction and two articles in each number, he 
prefers queries before manuscripts are sub- 
mitted. 


@ Dime Detective Magazine is increasing its 
size to 144 pages with the August first issue, 
and will now use shorts as well as novelettes. 
It is badly in need of novelettes of 10,000 
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words in length; also of shorts 4,000 to 
6,000 words. For this magazine keep to the 
straight detective-action mystery and soft- 
pedal the horror stuff. Harry Steeger edits 
it. Address is 205 East 42nd Street. Rates 
are one cent and up, on acceptance. 


@ Helen Irwin, the new editor of Modern 
Romances, is emphasizing these points in 
selecting stories: They must have lots of 
emotion now. Must be predominantly from 
the woman’s point of view. If an occasional 
story is told by a man character, it must be 
so strong in love interest that it will hold 
women readers. New York as a setting 
should not be overdone; if you do use it, 
get in the glamor of the city. The illegiti- 
mate child plot has been overdone. See that 
your story is well plotted. This can be done 
without sacrificing the all-important emo- 
tion. The situation of each story is, of 
course, the typical sex confession. But the 
handling must be kept toned down and not 
too sexy. 

Modern Romances needs shorts of 3,000 
to 5,000 words now. Longer stories are done 
on assignment. Occasionally, a very short 
household article of 1,000 to 1,500 words can 
be used, provided it is not on fashion, beauty, 
or cooking which are taken care of in regu- 
lar department. The slant should be such as 
to interest people living on low budgets. 
This magazine pays two cents a word on ac- 
ceptance. Address: 149 Madison Avenue. 


@ Helen MacVichie is the new editor of 
Sweetheart Stories. You may remember her 
when she was editor of Cupid’s Diary. Al- 
though the safe was pretty well stocked when 
she took over the magazine recently, she has 
arranged to use the old material gradually 
and to buy new stories right along. The 
lengths needed run from 5,000 to 7,000 
words at present. And Miss MacVichie 
makes these suggestions about new material: 
“Stories must be stronger in type than before 
—verging on the sexy but not vulgar, and 
the heroine must keep her virtue. Thorough- 
ly modern situations are wanted, not just 
the sweet, old, worn-out ones. Stories must 
be highly emotional, told from the girl’s 
viewpoint, must move swiftly, and the strug- 
gle must be an emotional one. Above all, 
they must be sincere. Miss MacVichie says 

















she is still going to use some college, light 
love, and mystery—if the love element is 
paramount. A variety of rich and poor 
heroines are welcome. And as aside: please 
don’t send her any stories with writers as 
the heroes or heroines. It seems that the 
young readers don’t like authors to write 
about authors! Rates run from one cent to 
a cent and a half—promptly on acceptance. 
Address: 149 Madison Avenue. 


@ Perhaps you are planning a trip which 
might give you material for travel articles. 
In that case, here are some valuable hints 
from Travel Magazine, 4 West 16th Street. 
Don’t write like a guide book, telling what 
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you paid for this and that, and which hotels 
you stayed at. And don’t talk about your- 
self. Write about the people you see; their 
customs and costumes, their religious cere- 
monies and rites—anything about their lives 
which is unusual and colorful. And if pos- 
sible, include photographs which are clear 
and sharp and which contain life, action, and 
human interest. These should be glossy 
prints. And the more, the merrier. Articles 
may run from 1,500 to 5,000 words. Rates 
are one cent a word on publication; and $1 
to $5 for each photograph used. No fiction, 
no color photos, no drawings, and no poems, 
please. Write in a style to fascinate the fire- 
side traveler, as well as the person who ac- 
tually goes places. Coburn Gilman is the 
editor. 


@ It is important that would-be contribu- 
tors to Asia, 468 Fourth Avenue, should 
write about Oriental places they have been 
to recently. Richard J. Walsh, editor, is 
just returning from a five months’ trip to 
the Orient. It might be well to query him 
before submitting manuscripts. 


@ Raymond J. Brown, editor of Popular 
Science Monthly, has prepared an amazingly 
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complete and comprehensive leaflet of infor- 
mation for contributors. Write and ask for 
a copy—the address is 381 Fourth Avenue— 
if you are thinking of writing for this maga- 
zine. You will find it very helpful. This 
magazine is pictorial, primarily, and wants 
photographs with all articles. In these pic- 
tures, there should always be action, includ- 
ing human hands or figure which give an 
idea of relative sizes. A few feature articles 
of 2,000 to 3,000 words are used, but the 
big need is for illustrated shorts of 200 or 
300 words. These are very much in demand 
right now. Facts are most important. And 
they must be up-to-date, with a “news” lead 
and concise in style. Payment varies from 
one cent up, and is made promptly every 
Thursday. 

This same company has recently bought 
Outdoor Life, and will publish it at 381 
Fourth Avenue, with Raymond J. Brown as 
editor. This sportsman’s magazine is in 
need of newsy, authoritative material and 
will pay at the prompt rates of the other 
magazine. 

@ Baseball Magazine wants professional 
material only—articles of 1,500 to 2,500 
words, and pays on publication at about a 
half cent a word. No fiction is used. But 
occasionally some poetry relating to the game 
finds space at low rates. The magazine ap- 
peals both to baseball fans and to profes- 
sional players, and the actual dope of the 
game is important. F. C. Lane, edits it at 
70 Fifth Avenue. 

@ Debate Magazine is changing its size and 
will appear in the small format of the Read- 
ers’ Digest. Rates of one to two cents a 
word are reported to be paid, on publication, 
for “advance-guard writing and for prole- 
tarian material,” which must “bring in the 
class struggle.” Articles and fiction must be 
shorter, to conform to the new size. 1,500 is 


(Continued to page 49) 





















for a poet to be 
a fair critic of 
his own work. Of 
all types of writing, 
poetry is the most 
emotional, the most 
strangely felt, the 
most dependent upon 
inspiration. The poet 
is so intimately con- 
cerned with the emo- 
tional experience of 
writing the poem 
that he cannot see 
how he has expressed 
that experience. 
After several 
months he may be 
able to look at the 


[::: pretty hard 


Verse Writing 


By ANNE HAMILTON 


In poetry which is all fable, truth is still perfection. 





Anne Hamilton has, as any poet should 
have, her secret. We, who have read her 
verse in THE New Yorker, THE LITERARY 
Dicest, THE NATION, and a score of other 
quality magazines and newspaper verse col- 
umns, never knew the breath of scandal that 
has touched the brow of lovely Anne. It 
seems that the lady is none other than Lila 
Lillith, Kenneth Kennilworth, and Syl Sil- 
very whose gay and spritely Cinderella love 
stories have honored the pages of the pulps 
all through these long and silent years. Miss 
Hamilton’s verse is of high quality and 
soothes her soul; while her pulp fiction has 
earned her one of these lovely California 
homes you see in the rotogravure. It’s a 
kind of a nice combination, 


deeply enough to 
make it real to him- 
self. But if he need 
not ask himself 
whether his idea was 
important enough to 
be written down, he 
is not excused from 
asking, “Did I ez- 
press what I felt 
clearly enough, beau- 
tifully enough so that 
I have not written a 
‘What of it? poem.” 

If a poem has 
neither substance- 
matter, nor beauty of 
expression sufficient 
to prevent an editor 
from saying “Well, 
what of it?” after he 





poem with a critical 











eye and judge it fair- 
ly, but unless he 
knows, almost without thinking about them, 
things which are not allowable in good verse, 
he cannot revise immediately with any suc- 
cess. 


The creative enthusiasm which produced 
the work in the first place nearly always holds 
over for several days after one writes a 
poem. During that period there is no use 
attempting to revise unless one knows the 
sort of technique which will aid, not hamper, 
the expression of his idea. If the poet has 
certain rules to go by, he is not going to be 
blinded by the blaze of inspiration to the lit- 
tle things which might keep the poem from 
editorial consideration. 


The poet need not ask himself, “Is what I 
felt important enough to have been written 
down?” Of course it is, if he has really felt 
anything! It is, naturally, absolutely neces- 
sary for him to have experienced something 





has read the poem, it 
has, of course, no 
chance whatever of getting into print. 


HERE is nothing new to write about. 

Every thing that is universal enough to 
appeal to readers has been said over and 
over again. But each individual has a per- 
sonal view-point of all these old ideas which 
should make the ideas seem new and inter- 
esting in conception. He cannot help ex- 
pressing himself with originality about any 
subject in the world, if he refuses to react to 
emotional stimuli in what he considers the 
acceptable way, or if he is not satisfied to 
use other people’s words to say the thing he 
is feeling. 

It is hard for anyone to be completely hon- 
est, especially in writing. Each one has sa 
many things in his mind that he has heard 
and read that one often does not know what 
he really thinks. It takes digging to find out, 
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but the poet owes it, not only to himself, but 
to his audience to be honest. He has no jus- 
tification in writing down something that 
has already been said much better than he is 
going to say it, if it has not his own view- 
point to give it originality. And originality is 
one of the things that assures the poet an 
audience. 


HE poem’s title is the first thing that 

reaches his readers or listeners. And if 
the title is bad the poet loses his audience. 
There might be a fine poem following the 
title, but the title must be able to hold the 
attention long enough for the first to be 
noticed. 

The title is, in a sense, the advertising for 
the poem. And the rules for good advertis- 
ing copy hold for the titles of poems, al- 
though I expect to be held blasphemous for 
saying so. 

Never generalize in a title. Rather than 
title a poem “Spring’, “The Song-Bird”, 
“Uncomplaining”, etc., let the poet go more 
deeply into his mind and he will find that his 
title means something definite and specific 
to him. That specificness should be given to 
the reader. The poem carelessly called 
“Spring” might more accurately be “Crocu- 
ses In Snow”; “The Song-Bird”, he might 
find really to mean “Ode to the Nightin- 
gale” ; “Uncomplaining” might become “Cal- 
iban in the Coal Mines”. 

A title should be brief, but not so brief 
that it fails to give an emotional reaction to 
the reader. When a long title seems neces- 
sary, it is better to take a phrase or line right 
out of the poem rather than make a new 
combination of words. It is hard to put a 
new phrase into the title without destroying 
the unity, or mood the poet wishes to main- 
tain. 

The title takes more critical thought for 
the same number of words than perhaps the 
poem itself. And the poem’s introduction to 
its audience is so important that no poem 
should be sent out without exercising care 
over the title. 


UCH verse is bad because of careless 
riming. Perfect rime is the recurrence 
of words identical in sound from the last 
stressed vowel-syllable to the end of the line. 
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Many poets do not pay enough attention to 
the last part of that rule. The vowel-sound 
in riming may vary a little because there are 
so many words in English which have either 
very few, or no exact rimes. But the con- 
sonant-sounds which come after the vowel- 
sound of a rime pair must always be the 
same, and exactly the same if it is to be 
called rime. 


“The child was crooked as a gnome, 
Bloodless, starved to skin and bone”’— 


would be considered bad verse because of 
its inaccurate riming, if for no other reason. 
While the rimes sound enough alike to de- 
ceive any but a careful listener, in reality the 
words are not rimes at all because an M in 
gnome and an N in bone follow the vowel 
sound, 


Inversion of the grammatical order of a 
sentence definitely “dates” it. Good modern 
poetry is written as naturally as possible 
even when it accepts limits set for it by rime 
and meter. 


In the following two lines the poet has in- 
verted out of its natural grammatical order 
almost every possible word: 


“A moonlight mist the valley fills 
Where rides herself unseen the moon” 


That, of course, is a horrible example. But 
consider the natural way of saying the same 
thing: 

The valley is filled with moonlight mist, 
But the moon herself rides there unseen. 

While no one would claim that the latter 
is good poetry, it would stand much more 
chance of an audience today than the origi- 
nal version. Inversion was at the time con- 
sidered quite legitimate phraseology for 
poetry. 

Another mark for bad verse is mixed 
metaphors and similies. This fault lies in 
either carelessness or an unbridled imagina- 
tion. Watch the mixture in this stanza: 


“She walks—the lady of my delight— 
A sheperdess of sheep, 

Her thoughts are snow. She keeps them white; 
She rides them up the steep. 

Like flowers on the fragrant height, 

They’re folded up for sleep.” 
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Almost nonsense verse, isn’t it? The use 
of figures of speech in poetry is for the full- 
est possible experiencing by the reader of 
the things the poet has felt during the writ- 
ing of his poem. When the reader is asked 
to experience thoughts as sheep, snow, 
horses, flowers, all intimately connected with 
one another in six lines, confusion is all that 
results. One image fully developed is 
enough in a lyric. If two are unavoidable 
the second one should blend perfectly into 
the main image. See how the confused stanza 
falls into perfect clarity if only one image, 
that of thoughts as sheep, is carried out: 


“She walks—the lady of my delight— 
A sheperdess of sheep. 

Her flocks are thoughts. She keeps them white, 
She guards them from the steep, 

She feeds them on the fragrant height, 
And folds them in for sleep.” 


Alice Meynell, The Lady of the Lambs. 


The verse which has a lack of restraint is 
nearly always bad verse. It is a good rule 
for a poet never to say all he feels. Feeling 
more and saying less make a much more 
emotionally powerful poem. Lack of artistic 
restraint néarly always results in “poetic” 
language. That is the sort of language which 
Wordsworth said was “poetic” because it 
would be intolerable in either conversation 
or prose. See what emotional unrestraint 
and “poetic” language can do to an idea: 


‘ 


“Thy love was wondrous, soothing all my care, 
Passing the fond affection of the fair.” 
—Francis Fawke. 


The original version is restrained and 
powerful: 


“Thy love to me was wonderful, passing the 
love of women.” 
—King James Version, Ecclesiastes. 


The “Ecstasy” poem and the “Oh, God” 
poem are bad for exactly the opposite rea- 
son. Ecstasy and God represent to most of 
us the highest spiritually, the most powerful- 
ly emotional of all the words in the language. 
A poet sometimes feels that he should be 
feeling more, expressing more, because the 
occasion of writing a poem demands it. Then 
he says to himself, subconsciously, I hope, 
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“T’ll put in the word God, or the word ec- 
stasy. Either one of those will pull the poem 
up to the emotional level where it should 
be!” It takes an exceptional poem to survive 
the use of the word ecstasy. Many editors 
reject a poem instantly if they read the word. 


There are many other reasons why verse 
is bad. But my time is up. Triteness in idea 
or phrase, words with connotations which 
are not in tune with the idea, inexact words, 
too many adjectives, far-fetched imagery, 
too much length, too much obscurity or too 
much obviousness (equally bad!), lack of 
unity, jingling in serious poetry, meter not 
suited to its subject-matter, wrenched ac- 
cents in the meter, etc., are all faults serious 
enough to keep the verse from being good 
poetry. 


And out of the poets who want an 
audience, there are a few who are willing 
to stand off far enough from their own work 
to realize when they have written only bad 
verse; and who, thank God, refuse to send 
out any thing of too low a standard to de- 
serve an audience. 


Markets 


My own work has appeared in a number of these 
markets, and I have had correspondence with the 
remainder recently. However, I do not doubt that 
in the lapse of time several of the smaller maga- 
zines have either discontinued or changed address. 
Keep a carbon! 


American Mercury, 730 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. Oc- 
casional verse of high literary standard. Favors 
unusual or experimental type. Good rates. 

American Scholar, 145 W. 55th St., N. Y. C. 
Scholarly in tone. Long or short poems. Pays. 
W. A. Shimer. Eb. 

Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
One to two poems a month of high literary stand- 
ard. Open to new poets who can reach the stand- 
ard. Good rates. Ellery Sedgwick. Eb. 


All-Story, 280 Broadway, N. Y. C. Love lyrics. 
Pays. Amita Fairgrieve. Eb. 

Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind. Religious poems 
not over 16 lines, Rev. Eugene P. Burke, Ed. 
Poems five dollars a page. 

The Ambassador, 161 8th Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 
One dollar to two-fifty for Baptist Sunday School 
students. Novella Dillard Preston, Ed. 

The American Boy, 7430 Second Ave., Detroit, 
Michigan, Serious or humorous verse for boys. 
Pays. George F. Pierrot, Ed. 

Adamant, 1109 N. Sheridan Road, Waukegan, 
Ill. New verse magazine, Lillian Candler, Ed. 
“Very strict standard of quality, with emphasis on 
beauty, and preference given to verses of 14 lines 
or less.” No pay. 
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American Poetry Journal, 147 Ash Ave., Flush- 
ing, L. I., Frances Frost, Ed. Long poems featured. 
High standards. No pay. 

American Poetry Magazine, 1764 N. 83rd St., 
Wauwautosa, Mich. Clara Catherine Prince, Ed. 
Organ of the American Literary Association. 
Some poems from outsiders. Does not favor ex- 
perimental poems. Somewhat localized. No pay. 

Arcadian Life, Route 4, Sulphur Springs, Tex. 
Lyrics with a pastoral tone. O. E. Rayburn, Ed. 

The Bard, Jackson, Mo. Short poems from 
either beginners or experienced writers. Cash 
prizes, Myrtle V. Sheppard and Bess Ellen Sam- 
uel, Editors. 

Better Verse, 2169 Selby Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Takes any type except humorous verse. Preferred 
length 24 lines. Pays. Irl Morse, Ed. 

Blue Moon, 133 Oak St., Hillsdale, Mich. Verse 
on all subjects. Does not pay. Inez Tyler, Ed. 

Bozart and Contemporary Verse, Oglethorpe 
University, Ga. Real poetry not more than 32 lines. 
Prizes. Weghtman F. Melton, Ed. 

Boston Transcript, Boston, Mass. 
verse. No payment. 

Books, N. Y. Herald Tribune, N. Y. C. Occa- 
sionally uses a poem of exceptional quality. Names. 

The Bystander, Cleveland, Ohio. Verse similar 
to The New Yorker in tone, 

The Circle, 434 W. 120th St., N, Y. C. L. N. 
Green-Leach, Ed. Poetry of all types. Prizes. 

College Verse, 2562 Bancroft Way, Berkeley, 
Calif, Monthly. Arthur H. Nethercot, Ed. 

The Centaur, 1528 18th St., Washington, D. C. 
Diana Powell and Ben Musser, Editors. 

The Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. Religious verse. W. E. Gilroy, Ed. No 
payment. 

Childhood Magazine, 523 H. W. Hellman Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Carl F, Sutton, Ed. Pays. 


Children’s Comrade, 1724 Chouteau Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. Verse for children up to 12 lines. 
Rose M. Kniker, Ed. Pays. 

Classmate, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Verse 
for children. Five to ten dollars a poem. A. D. 
Moore, Ed. 


Country Bard, Madison, Wis. Quarterly maga- 
zine of verse. Clarence Sharp, Ed 

California Chronicle, Berkeley, Calif. Impres- 
sive magazine featuring high quality verse. No 
payment. 

Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass. Pre- 
fers short lyrics of exceptional merit. Pays. 

Commonweal, 25 Vanderbilt Ave, N. Y. C. 
High standard verse accepted occasionally. Pays. 


Catholic World, 411 W. 59th St., N. Y. C. Re- 
ligious verse. Pays after publication at indefinite 
rates, J. M. McGillis, Ed. 

Decimal, 30 Mt. Vernon St., Newport, R. I. Pub- 
lishes only significant verse. Ada Borden Stevens, 
Editor. 

Dune Forum, Oceano, Calif. Handsome format. 
Verse of social vision. Does not pay. 

Driftwind, North Montpelier, Vt. Interesting 
poetry magazine with a wallpaper cover. Guest 
writers during the year. Any type poetry accept- 
able unless too long. One page poems the length 
limit. Walter J. Coates, Ed. 

The Delineator, Spring and McDougal Sts., N. 
Y. C. High literary standard for an occasional 
poem. Good rates. Oscar Greeve, Ed. 


High quality 
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D. A. C. News, Detroit Athletic Club, Detroit, 
Mich, Humorous verse accepted. First-class rates. 
Chas. A. Hughes, Ed. 

Dew Drops, Elgin, Ills. Verse for children. 12 
lines. Thirteen cents a line. 

Expression, 76 Heights Road, Ridgewood, New 
Jersey. Quarterly printed in spider-web type using 
all types of short verse. James Gabelle, Ed. 

The Forum, 441 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C, Oc- 
casional high quality verse. Henry Goddard Leach, 
Editor. Pays good rates. 

The Frontier and Midland, Missoula, Montana. 
Regional in tone. High quality nature and narra- 
tive type verse. No payment. H. G. Merriam, Ed. 

Fantasy, 950 Heberton Road, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Well gotten out magazine, printing more free verse 
than other types. Contests in each issue. Stanley 
Dehler Mayer, Ed. 

Five, 303 Rosewood Court, Ontario, Calif. A 
new magazine featuring five poems only, one of 
which is a reprint. Only exceptional verse is con- 
sidered. One dollar a poem. Margaret Scott Cope- 
land, Ed 

The Friend, Dayton, Ohio. Inspirational verse 
for boys and girls. Poems fifty cents to two dol- 
lars. J. W. Owen, Ed. 

Front Rank, 2710 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. Young 
folks verse. 

Good Housekeeping, 119 West 40th St., N. Y. 


C. Human interest verse in short lyrics. Good 
rates. W. F, Bigelow, Ed. 
Gay Book Magazine, 201 N. Broad St., Phila- 


delphia, Pa. Satirical verse. W. H. Kofoed, Ed. 

The Gypsy, Times-Star Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
High quality lyrics. One of the best markets. Edi- 
tor, George Elliston. 

Girl’s Circle, 2712 Pine Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Poems up to twenty lines. Frances Woolery, Ed. 

Girl’s Friend, 1724 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo. Verse 8 to 16 lines for girls aged 9 to 12. 
F, E. McQueen, Ed. 


Houston Gargoyle, Houston, Texas. Humorous 
lyrics, Pay. 
Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. C. 


Highest quality verse. Prints about 24 poems a 
year. Lee F. Hartman, Ed. 

Holland’s, The Magazine of the South, Main 
and Race Sts., Dallas, Tex. Lyrics. F. P. Holland. 

Household Magazine, 8th and Jackson Sts., 
Topeka, Kansas. Lyrics fifty cents a line. N. A. 
Crawford, Ed. 

The Home Magazine, 55 Fifth Ave, N. Y. C. 
Lyrics. (Tower) 

The Harp, Augusta, Kansas. 
payment. Eunice Wallace, 

Harper’s Bazaar, 572 Madison Ave., 
Very highest quality verse. Good rates. 
H. Samuel, Ed. 

Home Friend Magazine, 1411 Wyandotte St., 
Kansas City. Lyrics, 10 cents a line. E. A. Wei- 
shaar, Ed. 

The Hound and Horn, 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
Poetry five dollars a page. 

The Husk, Mount Vernon, Iowa. Published by 
the English Club at Cornell College. No payment. 
Clyde Hull, Ed. 

Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
Uses lyrics. Two to three dollars each. Winifred 
Wilson, Ed. 

Jewish Forum, 40 West 32nd St., N. Y. C. Any 
type of good lyric. 


Short poetry. No 
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Junior World, Beaumont and Pine Sts., St. 
Louis, Mo. Poems up to 20 lines. Hazel A. Lewis, 
Ed. 


Kaleidograph, Dallas, Texas. Limit 40 lines. 
Use more rhymed lyrics but are not averse to 


free verse. Prizes. Editors, Vaida and Whitney 
Montgomery. 

Kosmos, Box 374, Philadelphia, Pa. Vibrant, 
dynamic verse not longer than 16 lines. No pay- 


ment. Jay Harrison, Ed. 

Love Adventures, 799 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
Lyrics 25 cents a line. (Clayton) 

Left Front, 1475 S, Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Revolutionary verse of any length. No payment. 
Bill Jordan, Ed. 

L’Alouette, 114 Riverside Ave., Medford, Mass. 
Quality desired. No free verse, nor experimental 
forms. C. A. A. Parker, Ed. 

The ‘Lyric, Box 2552, Roanoke, Va. Yearly 
prize of $100. Lyric poetry, Leigh Hanes, Ed. 

Latin Quarter-ly, 11 Barrow St., N. Y. C. Poetry 
with a radical slant. Lew Ney and Ruth Widen, 
Editors. 

Lantern, 71 Willow St., Brooklyn, N. Y. High 
quality lyrics. Once a year a number is given 
over to contest winner. Long poems, dramatic 
monologue type. C, B. McAllister, Ed. 

The Living Church, 1801 W. Fond du Lac Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Religious verse. No payment. 
C. P. Morehouse, Ed. 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Love lyrics of very high quality. 
Good rates. 


Life, 60 East 42nd St. N. Y. C. Humorous 
verse. Good rates. Geo. T. Eggleston, Ed. 

The Magazine, 522 California Bank Bldg., Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif. High quality modern verse. No 
payment. Arthur Rhoman, Ed. 

Magnificat, 131 Laurel St., 
Religious verse. 

The Miraculous Medal, 100 East Price St., 
Germantown, Pa. Religious verse fifty cents a 
line. Rev. K. P. Moran, Ed. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manchester, N. H. 


Miniature, 529 Callowhill St., 
Quarterly. Three dollars a poem, Roland Cooke, 


Ed. 
McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Ave. N. Y. C. 


Very high quality verse occasionally. Otis L. 
Wiese, Ed. 
The New Yorker, 25 W. 45th St., Sophisticated, 


satirical verse. .Good rates. 

New Talent, 21 E, 40th St., N. Y. C. Mimeo- 
graphed “little” magazine. Poets just beginning to 
market verse. “Each manuscript rejected will be 
constructively criticised.” No payment. E., 
Arnold and Weldon Ginger, Editors. 

Nebulae, Inlay City, Michigan. Lyrics. 
ment. Leon J. Gaylor, Ed. 

Neophyte, 5009 Maple St., St, Louis, Mo. Deli- 
cate lyrics and subjective poetry. Prizes for verse 
in each issue. Cardinal Le Gros, Ed. 

The Nation, 20 Vesey St., N. Y. C. Very high 
standard. One poem on book page each week. 
Good rates. 

The New Republic, 421 W. 21st St., N. Y. C. 
Only exceptional verse considered. Varying rates. 
Bruce Bliven, Ed. 

1933: a Year Magazine, 721 Spruce St., Phila- 

> ae Pa. Advance guard verse. J. Louis Stoll, 

North American Review, 587 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
C. Occasional verse of good quality. Wm. A. De 
Witt, Ed. 


No pay- 





The New York Sun, 280 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
Editorial or woman’s page. Fine lyrics. Natalie 
Hankemeyer, Ed. 

The Oregonian, Portland, Oregon. Lyrics. One 
dollar each. Ethel Romig Fuller, Ed. 

The Overland Monthly, 502 H. W. Hellman 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. Page of poetry called 
“Melody Lane,” edited by Ben Field. No pay- 
ment. Famous old magazine started by Bret Harte. 

The Occult Digest, 1900 N. Clark St., Chicago, 
Ills. Psychic experience in verse. No payment. 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Suitable verse up to 20 lines. One dol- 
lar a poem. Guy Richardson, Ed. 

The Poet's Magazine, 55 West 42nd St, N. Y. 
C. Lyrics. Two dollars a poem and fifty dollar 
prize each month for the best poem. George A. 
Sakele, Ed. 

Palms, Grant, Michigan. High standards. Elmer 


Nichols, Ed. 

Plain Talk, 1003 K St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Lyrics. Morris A. Bealle, Ed. 

The Poetry Review, Journal of the Poetry Soci- 
ety of Great Britain. Friendly to Americans. 
Large number of poems in each issue. Many fine 
articles on poetry. American Editor, Alice Hunt 
Bartleet, 299 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 

Poetry World and Contemporary Vision, 27 E. 
Seventh St., N. Y. C. Lyrics and free verse. No 
payment. Editors, Lucia Trent and Ralph Cheney. 

Popular Poetry Magazine, Roxbury Station, 
Boston, Mass. Long poems acceptable. No pay- 
ment except in prizes. Carolyn V. Johnson, Ed. 

Poetry, A Magazine of Verse. 232 East Erie 
St., Chicago, Ills. Very high standard, difficult to 
make. Harriet Monroe, Editor. Six to eight dol- 
lars a page. 

Pasque Petals. South Dakota ye only. J. 
C. Nichols, Ed. Aberdeen, South Dakota. 

Poet Lore, 100 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 
poetry used. No payment. Ruth Hill, Ed. 

Pollen, 1046%4 Ingraham St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Favors free verse. No payment. Lawrence 
Harper, Ed. 

Poetry and Music, 10 S. Montpelier Ave., At- 
lantic City. For the unknown poet. Albert Slo- 
cum, Ed. 

Pictorial Review, Seventh Ave. and 39th St., N. 
Y. C. High quality lyrics. First-class rates. 

The Prairie Schooner, Station A, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Short poems. Lowery C. Wimberly, Ed. 

Rust Croft Publishers, 1000 Washington St. 
Boston, Mass. Exceptional verse. Fifty cents a 
line. 

The Spinners, 67 St. Marks Place, N. Y. C. 
Women’s verse only. Antoinette Scudder, Ed. No 
payment. 

Shards, Box 2007, Augusta, Ga. Lyrics. Prizes, 
no payment. Editor, Constance Deming Lewis. 

Skyline, Public Square, Cleveland, Ohio. Lyrics. 
Frederick Adler, Ed. 

Silhouettes, 303 Rosewood Court, Ontario, Calif. 
Quarterly. Only exceptional verse published. Send 
a fair sized group for consideration. Honor roll 
publicity. James Neill Northe, Ed. 

Sonnet Sequences, Landover, Md. Monthly. Only 
Petrarchian sonnets after June 1. Pays one dollar 
each, Reputable and good looking magazine. Only 
high id sonnets considered. Murry L. Mar- 
shall, Ed. 


Some 
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Literary Rights 


DETAILED ANSWERS TO COMMON QUESTIONS ABOUT 


THE SALABLE RIGHTS IN 


ANY LITERARY WORK 


By Laurence D’ORsAy 


Author of “Writing Novels to Sell,” “The Profit in Writing,” “Landing the Editors’ 
Checks,” “Stories You Can Sell,” “Mistress of Spears,” and many published short stories. 


1. What is the fundamental right of a writer in 
all the “rights,” or possibilities of sale and exploi- 
—_— in various ways, of his or her own literary 
wor 


A story is the writer’s property as soon 
as written, just like the watch or coat he 
has bought. No matter to whom it may be 
sent, no person has the right to use it for 
profit-making (or any other purposes) ex- 
cept upon terms satisfactory to the author, 
either by definite agreement or by implica- 
tion based upon the assumption that the au- 
thor is willing to sell at the particular mar- 
ket’s regular and known rates. 

Taking and using another person’s un- 
copyrighted story without that person’s 
consent is theft. Theft is a crime in the 
eyes of the law, regardless of the nature of 
the thing misappropriated. Punishment is 
provided by the criminal law and by dam- 
ages awarded by the civil courts. In the 
United States, the stealing of many things 
far less material than an author’s brain 
child is punishable. A human being’s love 
of another human being, for instance. 

2. Should a writer copyright a fiction story or 
article, intended for magazine publication, before 
sending it to the editor? Similarly, should the 


manuscript of a novel or other book-length be 
copyrighted before it is forwarded to the publisher? 


No. Such manuscripts, which constitute 
the great bulk of literary output, can not be 
copyrighted in typewritten or handwritten 
form. The U. S. Copyright Office officially 
states that “the first step to take to secure 
copyright in a work intended to be published 
is to print and publish the work with the 
statutory notice of copyright claim in- 
scribed,” and it also tells all inquirers: 

“Manuscripts of novels or other prose 
works, poems, words of a song, etc., or any 
works legally designated a ‘book,’ should 
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not be sent to this office before they have 
been printed and published, as the law does 
not permit registration of such unpublished 
works. Such manuscripts are protected 
under the common law and nobody has 
a right to use them without the consent 
of the owner.” 

Section 2 of the Copyright Act provides 
“that nothing in this Act shall be construed 
to annul or limit the right of the author or 
proprietor of an unpublished work, at com- 
mon law and in equity, to prevent the copy- 
ing, publication, or use of such unpublished 
work without his consent, and to obtain 
damages therefor.” 


3. What does the phrase “divisible copyright” 
mean? 


This means that the inherent rights in any 
one story such as radio rights, book rights, 
movie rights, etc., may be divided up and 
sold at the author’s discretion; and that no 
one purchaser has the right to make use of 
more than the one division or right that he 
has purchased, without further payment and 
express written permission. Thus divisible 
copyright applies to the book publisher who, 
by purchase of book rights to a story may 
use those rights and only those, and may 
not proceed to use, sell, or profit from car- 
toon strip rights, syndicate rights, etc., un- 
less he has express written permission from 
the author. 

An author’s inherent common law right 
includes all these numerous rights, and he 
or his agent can sell each separate one as 
occasion offers, regardless of the sale of 
other rights, provided he has not already 
sold or surrendered that particular right. 
The wise author or agent sells to a purchaser 
only the rights which he needs and insists 
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on retaining all other rights for future sale. 
It is not necessary to specify that other 
rights are retained. When certain rights 
are definitely specified and sold, no other 
rights are sold. 

As you know, the butcher does not tell 
you he proposes to sell the rest of the steer 
to other customers when you buy a beef 
roast. 


It has often been contended that, although the 
various rights inherent in a story are split up by 
authors and sold separately, this is extra-legal be- 
cause there is no law on the statute book which 
says that the buyer of a manuscript, if he wishes, 
may not appropriate all rights. 

The answer to this contention is very simple. 

Neither America nor any other civilized country is 
piled by statute law only. They are all ruled by 
tatutes and common law. with its elementary, 
meient principles of justice that judges interpret 
rd enforce. One principal of common law is that 
when you sell a man something, you are not sell- 
ing him something else of value also. As there is 
not merely one distinct thing of possible market 
value in a story, but, on the contrary, several dis- 
tinct things of possible value in several different 
markets, it follows logically that the offer of one 
of those things does not include the offer of the 
others, and that the buyer has no legal right under 
common law to suppose it does. It would appear, 
therefore, that the so-called “purely legal conven- 
tion” is fundamental common law. 


4. What rights may a writer sell? 

The divisible rights include American 
serial rights, Canadian serial rights, British 
and British Empire serial rights, translation 
rights for foreign countries not using the 
English language, stage play rights (includ- 
ing vaudeville production, pageants, and any 
form in which the work might be produced 
by living actors visible to an audience), si- 
lent photoplay rights, talking photoplay 
rights (it has been definitely decided that 
talking picture rights are not included in the 
sale and use of a story in a silent picture 
version), plate rights, cartoon strip rights, 
syndicate rights, name rights (such as 
Mickey Mouse ice cream, etc.), book rights 
in America, Great Britain, the British Em- 
pire, and foreign countries (translation 
rights and also the rights in those English- 
language editions which are printed solely 
for sale in such countries to tourists and 
others who know English), radio and tele- 
vision rights, and phonograph rights. The 
idea of television rights may seem rather 
far-fetched at present, but it is a fact that 
they have been sold in many cases, usually 
because purchasers of radio rights bought 
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them at the same time. Phonograph rights 
are a remote possibility for the average suc- 
cessful author, unless he writes popular 
songs. Years ago, before the advent of radio, 
there used to be a considerable sale of them 
in connection with sketches, anecdotal mat- 
ter, and vaudeville or inspirational stuff not 
too long for the ordinary phonograph rec- 
ord. 

5. If I wish to sell only the right to publish my 
manuscript once in a certain magazine, how do I 
let the editor know this? 

This brings up the point that the Ameri- 
can serial rights and other serial rights are 
themselves divisible. The phrase “serial 
rights” does not mean that the story is a 
serial to be published in successive issues. It 
may be, but usually it is not. The term means 
publication of any manuscript in a magazine, 
newspaper, or other periodical. When it is 
first published in that publication, the author 
has sold his first serial rights. Any subse- 
quent reprinting of the story by other pub- 
lications in this country means acquisition of 
the second, third, or fourth serial rights as 
the case may be. I suppose it is logically 
possible to sell fifth or sixth serial rights if 
anybody wants them, but I have never heard 
of that being done, except in the case of two 
contributors and subscribers to this journal 
whose sales are not judged by human rules. 
I refer to Edgar Rice Burroughs and Ellis 
Parker Butler. 

When you wish to let the editor of, say, 
Liberty know that you are offering him the 
right to use your story or article in his mag- 
azine, you type in the upper right-hand cor- 
ner of your title page “American Serial 
Rights,” or “First American Serial Rights,” 
or “First North American Serial Rights.” 
As there is so much dispute over the ques- 
tion which of these phrases or offers should 
be used by an author as yet unknown or 
little known, perhaps I had better go into 
that matter. 

If an American magazine has circulation 
in Canada or is trying to get such circula- 
tion, Canadian rights are naturally bought 
when the story is accepted, i. e—‘North 
American Serial Rights.” This means prac- 
tically all of the worthwhile paying markets, 
as they all circulate more or less in Canada 
and are striving to increase Canadian circu- 














lation. When you offer “American Serial 
Rights,” therefore, you are commonly un- 
derstood to be also offering the right of pub- 
lication in Canada if the magazine also cir- 
culates there. In many thousands of sub- 
missions with the offer “American Serial 
Rights,” I have never had a single query 
from an editor as to whether the offer in- 
cluded the right to publish the story in 
Canada. This is taken for granted when the 
magazine is known to circulate in that coun- 
try. You can say “North American Serial 
Rights” if you want to be very precise, but 
that’s what they understand they are buying 
anyhow, and that’s what they do buy. 

On account of this Canadian circulation, 
it is very difficult, if not absolutely impos- 
sible, to sell an American editor the first 
serial rights of a story already published in 
a Canadian magazine. Of course, they are 
the first serial rights in this country, but 
only the second serial rights in a part of 
any big editor’s field. 

If you offer “First American Serial Rights 
Only” you forbid the magazine buying the 
story to use it again in either their other 
magazines, in their promotional literature 
(as exemplified in the circulation activities 
of Cosmo and Redbook) or to re-sell it 
themselves for their own profit. Big names 
always use the phrase “First American 
Serial Rights.” Personally I suggest that 
writers who are not well known use word- 
ing “American Serial Rights” which auto- 
matically relinquishes first, second, third, 
fourth, etc., American serial rights, but re- 
serves for the author all other rights. The 
big thing is to break in, and the use of the 
phrase “American Serial Rights” does away 
with the possibility of barging into a hard 
and fast office rule, and in addition offers 
the editor more for his money. 

Some authors put the word “only” after 
“serial rights” or “book rights” on the title 
page of a script. It is unnecessary, as you 
are only offering for sale what you say you 
offer. 

6. How do you explain what you offer when you 


are offering rights other than serial rights or first 
serial rights? 


By the appropriate phrase, typed in the 
upper right-hand corner of the title page. 
Here are the terms: 
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British Serial Rights. 

British Empire Serial Rights. (Some 
English magazines buy rights for the whole 
British Empire, excluding Canada when the 
story has been sold to an American maga- 
zine buying North American rights. Other 
English publications are satisfied with rights 
for Great Britain only. 

American Book Rights. 

British (or British Empire) Book Rights. 
Most of the big British houses publish or re- 
publish popular works in special paper-cov- 
ered editions for sale in India and the 
British colonies. Of course, the authors get 
royalties on such colonial editions, which 
are often very large. 

Dramatic Rights (or Stage Play Rights.) 

Talking Photoplay Rights. (These are 
world rights in actual practice, as every 
American photoplay company makes photo- 
plays for the whole world, not for America 
only. Silent photoplay rights are no longer 
of value, for nobody would now buy a photo- 
play without buying the sound rights. Big 
money was made by several authors by re- 
selling for the talkies screen stories highly 
successful in the silent era. In some in- 
stances, the same producer had to buy the 
story a second time. 

Radio and television rights. (Together or 
separately.) 

Phonograph rights. 

French (or what have you) Translation 
Rights. 

In practice, of course, a story already 
printed is offered to the buyers of other 
rights in the printed form, not in manu- 
script, either in response to some nibble of 
theirs or in an unsolicited effort to sell. 
Therefore, the question of the notation on 
the title page is not usually apt to arise, as 
it does when you are offering the manuscript 
of a book. The offer of the particular rights 
is usually made in a letter or memorandum 
attached to the printed matter. 

7. What are second serial rights and third serial 
rights? Where and how does one sell them? 

Second serial rights mean the second pub- 
lication of the literary matter, or its first re- 
printing, either in a single periodical or by 
syndication to a number of newspapers and 
other periodicals for issue in their fields by 
“release” at a given date. Reprint publica 
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tions, minor denominational, rural, frater- 
nal, and “house” magazines, and, indeed, all 
sorts of “small fry” in the publishing world 
buy second rights or third rights continually 
for their individual use. So do syndicates. 
Sometimes a syndicate will buy the third 
serial (or third publication) rights of liter- 
ary matter which has already been widely 
syndicated by another syndicate that bought 
the second rights. The explanation is that 
the former syndicate serves newspapers in 
cities not covered by the latter. Here is an 
example. You sell a story to Redbook, of- 
fering only “First American Rights.” You 
send the story after it has been published to 
King Feature Syndicate for use only in the 
Hearst city newspapers. Then Western 
Newspaper Union who sell to the small town 
papers, the weeklies, and the bi-weeklies may 
buy the same story to sell to their clients. 
They will offer it to their papers, already 
set up in type, and sent in mat (or plate) 
form. 

Sales of second and third serial rights are 
often the result of an offer made by the 
buyer, who has seen the matter on its first 
publication and wants it. Naturally, editors 
who buy “the leavings” are always on the 
lookout for something both toothsome and 
cheap. 

8. Can I submit the same story to two or more 
editors, or to two or more book publishers, at the 
same time? 

It is most definitely against professional 
custom and professional ethics to do this 
if the editors or publishers are in the same 
country, and are buying the same rights in 
stories. You can, however, send one copy 
of a story to an American editor or pub- 
lisher, offering American serial or book 
rights as the case may be, and another copy 
to a British editor or publisher, offering 
British serial or book rights. The same thing 
can be done with any other foreign rights, 
but there is a better chance of selling them 
after American publication. When it is ap- 
parent that a native buyer has found your 
work good enough to buy, foreign buyers 
look on it with a kindlier eye. 

It is, of course, quite possible to make 
several copies of a story and send them out 
simultaneously to American editors, trying 
to auction off the masterpiece at the highest 
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obtainable price by telling the moguls they 
must bid against one another. Their reaction 
to such a proposition does not admit of 
doubt. They will all shoot the script back 
unread. If you try to play this game with- 
out telling an editor that you are submitting 
the story to one or more of his competitors 
at the same time, you will probably be black- 
listed in all literary markets as soon as an 
editor finds out what you are doing. Ob- 
viously, you would be in a very embarrassing 
position if two editors bought the same 
rights in the same story, each supposing 
they had been offered to him only. If you 
returned his check to one of them and called 
off the bargain, the cat would be out of the 
bag. If you stuck to both checks, sat tight, 
and let the feline quadruped emerge later on, 
both editors would be after your scalp to 
hang in their wigwams. 


9. What is the common law in relation to copy- 
right? 

There is no relation, as copyright is a 
matter of statute law. Authors have rights 
under the common law, and they also have 
rights under copyright laws and international 
copyright conventions or agreements. 

10. How do I get the title ownership to the 
copyright of my story when the publisher has his 


entire magazine copyrighted under a blanket copy- 
right? 


The copyright title to your particular story 
is re-assigned upon request. You address the 
editor for this formality. The blanket copy- 
right is merely a matter of convenience, and 
is rendered necessary by the provisions of 
the Copyright Law which stipulate that any 
work “legally designated a ‘book’” must be 
printed from type set in the United States 
before it can be copyrighted. 

Certain magazines, including the Saturday 
Evening Post, buy “all rights” in a story, 
but are willing to re-assign to the writer all 
but North American Serial Rights. Not sec- 
ond and third serial rights, however, as 
those magazines do not consent to American 
serial republication of stories which have ap- 
peared in their pages. 

11, What royalties does a book publisher pay on 
the average? 

The usual royalty is 10 per cent of the re- 
tail price, but a royalty of 15 per cent or 
more is frequently granted to a well-known 
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author whose book will probably sell largely. 
If he is a very big frog in the publishing 
puddle, a man who turns out “best sellers,” 
he or his agent may be able to screw out a 
high royalty because several houses are eager 
to get his work. Sometimes the royalty is 
10 per cent on the first edition and runs 
higher on subsequent editions, which can be 
printed cheaply because the plates are al- 
ready available. 

Special arrangements are sometimes made 
between publisher and author to give the 
latter an extra “cut,” especially when the 
author is in a position to promote the sale 
of his work in some particular field. For 
instance, I know a poet who spends a great 
deal of his time lecturing to women’s clubs. 
The clubwomen venerate him. More busi- 
nesslike than most poets, he contrives to sell 
several copies of his book every time he de- 
livers his stream of golden words. 

12. How does one sell foreign rights and trans- 
lation rights? 

British rights may be sold by offering the 
story in manuscript form, just as one offers 
it to an American editor or publisher. A 
good carbon copy will serve for this purpose. 
However, British editors, when buying 
stories from American authors, are very 
much more likely to take a yarn already 
printed in a good American magazine than 
one submitted in manuscript. They may 
think the manuscript is a dud, asking them- 
selves, “Why hasn’t he sold it in America 
first?” Of course, if it is a story specially 
written for British markets and unsuitable 
for American ones, the author can write the 
British editor to that effect. 

A friend of mine, the author of a string 
of Crime Club novels, has received several 
unexpected checks for the French, Italian, 
and Spanish translation rights of his works. 
The Italians and the Spaniards seem to like 
murder mysteries even better than we do. 

Several years ago, the same author had a 
happy experience with a Western novel. It 
is worth mentioning as an illustration of the 
desirability of hanging on to your rights and 
peddling them whenever and wherever you 
can, which is usually done by such profes- 
sionals through a good agent. The story was 
first published in a magazine, and other serial 
rights were subsequently sold. The Ameri- 
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can book rights brought large royalties, for 
the novel was one of the best-selling West- 
erns ever published. It was later republished 
in an anthology of “the four best Westerns,” 
and that brought the author still more 
money. Screen rights were sold, and the 
story was made into a very successful silent 
picture. It may, of course, be made into a 
talkie some day, like other silent successes. 
Foreign translation rights for several coun- 
tries helped to swell a very considerable 
total return from that single yarn, and it was 
a comparatively short novel. 


13. Do fiction editors and publishers’ readers 
ever steal ideas from stories, write them up, and 
sell them themselves? 


It has never happened yet. At least, I 
have never heard of a case. Why should an 
editor risk dismissal, disgrace, and blacklist- 
ing by doing a thing like that, even if so in- 
clined? Besides, what’s the good of stealing 
an idea? It isn’t the idea that makes the 
story a winner; it is the detailed treatment. 
If he wanted to have anything worth steal- 
ing, the editor would have to steal the idea 
and the treatment — in other words, the 
whole thing. As editors know better than 
any other men that plagiarism is practically 
certain of detection, they aren’t likely to try 
it. The author might not be able to prove 
that the story was his when it appeared in 
print under the editor’s name. On the other 
hand, very likely he could, and then where 
would the editor be? 

14. How do I copyright a stage play or a 
scenario? 

Dramas reproduced in print for sale in 
book form are copyrighted just like other 
books. Two copies are sent to the Copyright 
Office, Washington, D. C., with the fee of 
$2.00. 

If a stage play is not to be printed for sale, 
copyright registration can be secured by 
sending one complete typewritten copy, with 
the statutory fee of $1.00, to the Copyright 
Office. It is advisable to write to the office 
first, as special application forms, supplied 
on request, must be used. 

“Dramatico-musical compositions,” as they 
are officially termed, may be registered in 
the same way as stage plays, whether they 
are printed for sale or only typewritten. 
Both text and music must be deposited. 


(Continued to page 60) 
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Ivory Heads 


By AvotpH L, Fierst 


It is more “modern”. Love stories in 

the slicks have always been more or 
less sophisticated, depending upon under- 
statement for their effect — but the old 
standby, pulp fiction, first told its story then 
repeated itself like a phonograph record. 

We all thought (that is, up to a few 
months ago, when a new crop of magazines 
made an appearance) that certain manifesta- 
tions of affection were fixed forever, in the 
policies of the love pulps that go in for 
heavy emotion. Well, it seems that even love 
changes. The pulps have gone a little 
modern. True, some of them still want the 
palpitating love scenes and the all-too-fa- 
miliar expressions of undying devotion. But 
the majority—and I refer especially to the 
newer magazines—are flirting with sophisti- 
cation. A little more daring. A little more 
liberality in touching on sex. Not sexiness— 
but modernism. 

The Cinderella story, of course, is still one 
of the basic formulas. Probably it always 
will be—at least, as long as pulp editors aim 
at the working girl as their most regular 
reader. But even Cinderella is losing some 
of her naiveté, and is learning what it is all 
about. She has learned to regard love as 
part of life, not as the supreme end of living. 
Assuredly she loves with all her heart, once 
that heart is captured. Of course she would 
do anything—almost anything—for the man 
she loves. But she doesn’t look at love in 
the old-fashioned manner. She doesn’t over- 
emphasize its importance. She gives love 


OVE making in the pulps is changing. 
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its proper place in the scheme of things 
among other pleasures and pains, and, 
though from the idealistic viewpoint she 
regards love as fiction Cinderellas are always 
supposed to regard it, she has undergone 
some rather surprising changes. The little 
girl with the heart of gold no longer acts as 
though she has a head of ivory. 


All this doesn’t mean that the familiar 
formulas are changed. Writers will con- 
tinue to cash in on them for a long time to 
come. Plots for pulp love stories remain as 
they always did. The difference between the 
new and the old type of love story lies in the 
treatment. Each of the new magazines has 
its own peculiar slant. A new love pulp, 
using the same formulas as one of the older 
magazines, will require an entirely different 
treatment. For this reason—among others— 
it is absolutely necessary that you read the 
individual magazines before attempting to 
write stories for them. Do this and you'll 
save yourself time, cash, and heartbreak. It 
is almost impossible to give, in a few words, 
the peculiar twist required by each new mag- 
azine. At the end of this article I indicate 
the new markets and their specific require- 
ments; but you will have to read the maga- 
zine yourself to find out what goes and what 
doesn’t. The general features I cover in this 
article, however, apply to all. 

One of the most liberal of the new love 
pulps is Love Adventures, published by the 
Claytons, and edited by Lillian Marshall. 
Here you can give us a cross between a love 
pulp story (old style—of the theme) and a 
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sex story (for the action) and get away with 
it. Try that sometimes with All Story and 
see what happens! 

Take the story “Frail Lady”, by Roswell 
Williams, published in Love Adventures. 
(Mr. Williams, incidentally, is selling his 
books to Macaulay and other book publish- 
ers; he doesn’t pull his punches, but the new 
love pulps don’t object to that). Here we 
have as a heroine a night-club dancer who 
looks delicate, but who is, in reality, as 
strong as two ordinary men. You won’t 
find such heroines in the older love pulps. 
Glee (that’s the little gal’s name) knows 
everything that Broadway can teach, but 
blushes at risque stories and assumes a pose 
of wide-eyed innocence. She finds it pays. 
All in all, she’s a wise little girl, with no 
illusions about love—but, at the same time, 
eager to experience what is optimistically 
known as “true love.” 

Glee’s particular prey is an author who 
lives in her apartment house and regards her 
as a pal—but nothing more. Her pose of 
frailty demonstrates its usefulness one night 
when he is reading her an eerie story and 
she throws her arms around him—simply, of 
course, because she is so frightened. As a 
matter of fact, Glee isn’t afraid of anything 
this side of Hades. Presto! The sex ele- 
ment enters. Dick discovers that even an au- 
thor is a man. (Loud cries of Hear! Hear!) 
Being an author, and therefore entitled to 
put crazy ideas into execution, he hires a 
burglar, temporarily out of work, to steal 
various objects from Glee’s apartment, so 
that the poor, frightened, creature will al- 
ways be running to his arms for protection. 
The end of the story is as you might imagine 
it to be; but we learn that Glee has made 
friends with the burglar after beaning him 
with a bottle, and in addition hired another 
to follow her so that Dick will become 
alarmed enough to ask her to marry him. 

This plot outline, conceivably, might be 
used for one of the older love pulps. But 
notice the heroine’s attitude toward love: 

“I’m mad about you,” blurts the hero. 

“I thought you looked sort of fnny late- 
ly,” retorts Glee. 

“But you haven’t given me an ans 
“Well,” she drawls, “your propositic i in- 
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terests me. I rather like the prospects”. . . 

And a little later on, when she consents to 
marry him: 

“Now perhaps I can sleep nights,” says 
Dick. “I’ve been so worried about you that 
I was almost out of my head.” 

“T’m not marrying you to sleep,” says the 
heroine, demurely. 

Here is one example of the new, and, to 
me, refreshing, attitude toward love. Glee 
loves Dick as Juliet is generally assumed to 
have loved Romeo; but she talks today’s 
language and won't let herself become too 
serious enough to put her heart in danger of 
breaking. 


AKE another example from a recent 

issue of Love Fiction Monthly, edited 
by Rose Wyn, who is also particular about 
having stories meet her own requirements. I 
deliberately selected from this magazine a 
story which has a plot very similar to one 
appearing in a late copy of Street & Smith’s 
Love Story, one of the older and more stand- 
ardized love pulps. In Love Story, to give 
you the older formula first, we have a little 
tale by Marietta Earle called “Prisoners.” 
The girl meets the hero in a revolving door, 
and falls in love with him at first sight. To 
her amazement, he asks her to be a witness 
at a wedding, which she thinks is his own, 
because before her eyes he is—apparently— 
married to another girl. This is the compli- 
cation, and naturally leaves her heart-broken. 
At the end, when the two meet again, she 
learns that he was really impersonating his 
cousin when he married the girl, and that he 
himself is very much in love with the hero- 
ine, and has been ever since setting eyes on 
her. The fade out is given in such emotional 
language as this: 
“Learn to care a little’?”’ Jane repeated, 
thoughtfully. “Why, Ted, I love you now 
so much that I’m all shivery inside.” And 
she stood on tiptoe for the kiss that he bent 
to press against her waiting lips. His arms 
were around her, his heart beating close to 
hers. The street lights shone brighter than 
the moon and sun and stars combined, for 
all of Jane’s world was transformed into an 
eternal blaze of glory, now that, at last, ro- 
mance had come to her.” 





— 
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On the other hand, consider “Limelight 
Love,” by Peggy Gaddis, which appeared in 
Love Fiction Monthly. Peggy Gaddis is an 
old hand at the love pulp game, and has been 
cashing in on this market for years. What 
she is earning at the present time would sur- 
prise you — and probably turn you green 
with envy. Miss Gaddis’s story, like the 
other, has a complication that depends upon 
a misunderstanding. Her heroine obtains a 
job as secretary to a radio crooner and 
promptly falls in love with him, almost 
swooning with delight when she finds that 
he is in love with her also. Suddenly, how- 
ever, and for no good reason, he breaks their 
engagement, with every apparent intention 
of marrying the rich girl, who is the hero- 
ine’s arch enemy. At the conclusion, when 
he straightens everything out, we learn that 
he has received threats that the heroine will 
be kidnapped, and that he acted as he did in 
order to protect her. These stories may not 
sound alike, but the themes are fundamen- 
tally the same. But compare Miss Gaddis’s 
conclusion with that in Love Story: 

“Kay crept close in his arms, lifting her 
mouth for his kiss, giving him silent elo- 
quent answer. She knew, in that moment, 
that being married to a man who lived in the 
limelight, as Allan must, would mean sor- 
row and trouble—yes, but the glory and 
happiness would so far overshadow the dark 
times that she had no misgivings for the 
future—only a warm and ardent joy.” 

What I want to call your attention to is 
not so much .the similarity in theme, as the 
difference in treatment. In Love Story, 
there are no preliminaries to love; the char- 
acters fall in love at first sight, with a thun- 
derous passion somewhat reminiscent of 
Tristan and Isolde. Although they have seen 
each other only once, something tells them 
that they belong to each other for all eter- 
nity. In Love Fiction Monthly, on the other 
hand, we get more actual development of the 
love story, and at their first meeting the man 
and girl actually get into an argument, be- 
cause the crooner, without realizing that she 
has come to apply for a job, believes the her- 
oine is merely another moonstruck girl after 
his autograph. The love theme is developed 
almost as it would be in a smooth magazine, 
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and the complication is more long-drawn. 
The reaction, if one discounts the almost 
miraculous conclusion, is that of having read 
a love story which is with naked vision sight 
of realism. 


HAVE selected these two stories as ex- 

amples of old and new types—but don’t 
get the impression that all the new love pulps 
will use the same sort of story. Love Ad- 
ventures is the only magazine of the chief 
love pulps which uses slightly risque stuff. 
The other love pulps, while using more or 
less the same themes, demand a particular 
sort of treatment, and one will not accept 
stories that might very well go in another. 
By all means, therefore, read the individual 
magazines before even trying to write for 
them. 

If you have a story that is sophisticated 
enough for the slicks, and yet not written 
with enough polish for the big magazines, 
you could do worse than sell it to one of 
the new love magazines. As a matter of fact, 
these magazine are excellent training for 
the slicks. Polishing your language and 
learning the trick of understatement for em- 
phasis is merely a matter of practice. If you 
keep your eyes and ears open, recording in 
your mind the swift tempo of today’s doings 
and the insouciance, real or imaginary, of 
today’s love affairs, you'll have something 
that is worth good, hard, cash to you. 


ERE is a list of the best buying love 

pulp markets. All the magazines want 
short stories between 3,000 and 6,000 words 
in length. They all use serials of three to 
six parts, with about 5,000 words in each 
installment. 

Thrilling Love. Editor, Dorothy Sands 
(also uses novelettes 20,000 words long). 
Published by Standard Magazines, Inc., 570 
Seventh Avenue, N. Y. C. 

Love Fiction Monthly, Editor, Rose Wyn. 
Published by Periodical House, 56 West 
45th St., N. Y. C. 

Ardent Love Stories is edited at ‘55th 
Ave., N. Y. C. 

Love Story. Edited by Daisy Bacon. Pub- 
lished by Street & Smith, 79 Seventh Ave- 
nue, N. Y. C. (One of the older love pulps). 

All-Story, edited by Amita Fairgrieve, 
(Continued to page 62) 





















By Tuomas H., Uzzeii 


ERE on my desk lie six manu- 


scripts, all candidates for big circu- 

lation magazines, all rejected. Why? 
“T’ve been writing for fifteen years,” says 
one writer, “and haven’t clicked yet. Ain’t 
there no hope, Doctor?” 


The only answer that most writers get to 
such questions is a printed rejection. The 
Saturday Evening Post slip reads—in case 
you’ve not seen one— 


“We appreciate your thought of the Saturday 


Evening Post in connection with the material we 
are returning herewith and regret that it is not 
quite in line with our present needs.” 


Receiving this polite document with his 
mail, the author knows that it is so much 
editorial blah; he realizes that “not quite in 
line” means really about a hundred miles 
away from the mark; but—why? He can’t 
guess and editors don’t tell him. 

This suggests that possibly some other 
writers may be interested in a critic’s 
thoughts and comments on these typical two- 
way manuscripts. 

In the first place, the trouble in this half 
dozen on my desk is clearly not lack of 
mental equipment in the writers. They are 
all successful enough in other lines, and so 
far as I can see from their letters, possessed 
of enough energy and interest to succeed with 
writing. Not one of them is lazy; each of 
these manuscripts shows evidence of hard 
work. Why then? What’s the answer? 

In the case of one of these selected manu- 
scripts the trouble lies almost altogether in 
the plotting ; the writer wanted to do a story 
with a social theme but he plotted a charac- 
ter study and the result is cockeyed. He'll 
have to scrap this manuscript, choose an- 
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other character, build up another preliminary 
development for his crisis which, by the way, 
is a magnificent opportunity for irony which 
he entirely missed, and write the new ar- 
rangement only as well as he has written 
the present draft, to sell. His idea is sound; 
his plotting technique is shaky. This story, 
then, has a special problem, and since it is 
not typical, we’ll not consider it further. 
Let me take up the problems of the other 
five. 


Two have to do with poor young working 
girls who make a strike. It’s timely, all right 
... but out of sympathy with the policies of 
a capitalistic press. How many stories about 
poor young working girls can you find in a 
big circulation magazine these days? About 
one out of a hundred! Social barriers have 
had a shaking up which makes them no 
longer the legitimate dramatic material that 
they once were. The third story has a 
climax in which a young physician, faced 
with a difficult problem of diagnosis, sits 
and thinks and finally remembers the right 
page from one of his medical books, and 
saves the patient. All this is darned impor- 
tant for the patient, but how about the aver- 
age reader who wants to be entertained? 
About one in a hundred big circulation 
stories in the last year were based upon a 
professional technicality. And the one in a 
hundred that sells contains human interest 
values which this writer hasn’t yet acquired 
the skill to emphasize. 


How about the other two specimens? 
Well, one is based on the old idea of the 
wife who wants to punish her husband by 
having an affair with a lover, and the other 
on the equally old idea of the voluptuary 
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who contrives to seduce a girl musician by 
convincing her that her playing will never 
have fire and passion until she has “lived” 
—and we all know what he means by liv- 
ing! Trite ideas! Old, hackneyed, shabby 
themes, interesting once, but worn out! 
Done for! 

All five manuscripts contain old ideas, as do 
nine out of ten of the manuscripts that come 
home to Papa. Briggs, the cartoonist, wrote 
in his very entertaining book about his art— 
which has a lot of meat in it for any popu- 
lar writer—that he never used his first idea 
for a cartoon. He knew without any exami- 
nation that it must be weak, obvious, fa- 
miliar, and probably trite; it had to be be- 
cause it had come so easily. He always 
began work to develop and emphasize his 
idea in other ways, and usually after about 
fifty notions had come into mind, and been 
kicked out again, he found something that 
would do. One big difference between the 
professional and the beginner is that the 
old hand at the game knows enough to 
realize that most of his ideas are worthless, 
while the beginner thinks that all of his ideas 
are pure gold. A rule that might save some 
postage, would be: Never write your first 
hunch for a story. Always plan several other 
possible treatments before you begin to write. 
*These stories, then, contain old ideas or 
ideas remote from the interests of the aver- 
age reader. The usual retort to this criticism 
is “But there are no new ideas, and in the 
magazines the old plot situations appear con- 
stantly.” This is true enough, but every 
such old plot you will find somehow fresh- 
ened, connected in some way with the present 
interests of the crowd. Of the six stories, 
there isn’t a line on five of them that could 
not have been written ten years ago. 


Readers of the big time magazines want 
stories that connect with life today, and they 
want entertainment, robust, vital, full- 
blooded entertainment. Romance, adventure 
and melodrama. Something doing. Charac- 
ters and situations chosen because they give 
opportunities for action. People trying to 


(*And the only timely one, is not a slick paper 
subject, being better suited for one of the little 
magazines.) 
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get things and other people trying to pre- 
vent them. People with desires strong 
enough to push them into interesting effort, 
action more novel and vital than getting 


dressed, eating meals, driving in high 
powered cars, climbing scenery and walking 
up and down hotel terraces. 

If you have been reading the popular 
magazines you'll tell me now that many 
stories get by without much drama, without 
much action, apparently. They get by, in 
such case, on some quality in the writing, 
the quality that has been called “the breath 
of life” and a lot of good that phrase does a 
writer who doesn’t know what it is or how 
to acquire it. It comes of much writing, 
usually, but a writer can write for twenty 
years, and merely fix in himself academic, 
imitative, artificial mannerisms. We are 
forced back to the further question: What 
kind of writing sells? That’s the subject 
for a book, although “News From the 
Front” in the April Digest made a good start 
on that subject. To prescribe the kind of 
writing that will get results is not the pur- 
pose of this article. I wish here only to 
measure up these typical stories in this re- 
spect, and to make some suggestions as to 
the kind of writing faults which you can 
most easily avoid. 

Oddly enough, the most conspicuous writ- 
ing weakness of one of these manuscripts 
appears because the writer tried too hard. 
He wanted to avoid that old familiar 
nuisance, “‘he-said-she-said.”’ He substituted 
other words, but the words he chose require 
a personal complement, not a direct quota- 
tion as object. Here are a few of them. 

Defended. (“I love him,” the girl de- 
fended quickly.) Defended what? 

Informed. (“I have no authority,” the 
officer informed.) Informed whom? 

Reprimanded. (“Go back to your work,” 
she reprimanded.) Reprimanded whom? 

This writer knows that he saids can stand 
out from his page like factory chimneys, 
but in his effort to find substitutes, he irri- 
tates his reader by rhetorical blunders. He 
must rearrange his whole passage. If con- 
versation is skillfully handled it needs no 
such clumsy signposts; the reader can be 
told by the management of gesture, move- 
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ment of characters in relation to objects in 
the setting, and so on, just who is speaking. 


OW another typical difficulty. 

In one story I find a man washing 
his face, but the writer says he was “enjoy- 
ing his nocturnal ablution.” Around one 
man who has been drinking there is “the 
odor of previously assimilated concoctions.” 
In another manuscript there’s a description 
of a house: “Undaunted by the tide of ad- 
versity which had swept its former owners 
from their pinnacle of social prominence it 
seemed to stand defiantly amidst the dom- 
iciles of those more fortunate plutocrats 
who had weathered the storm.” 

At the beginning of this article I talked 
about old ideas. Here are old figures of 
speech: “tide of adversity,” “weather the 
storm.” <A figure is a device by which to 
freshen or intensify the meaning of a bit of 
action; an old figure is much worse than no 
figure at all. And consider these polysylla- 
bles, dating from the ornamental period of 
the past, when sideburns, and wing collars 
and mansard roofs were the vogue: pinnacle, 
ablutions, concoctions, domiciles, plutocrat, 
and so on! These Latin derivatives have ex- 
pository, not narrative value; they make no 
picture, call up no tender human associa- 
tions. The story, therefore, simply stops, 
while the heavy freight rumbles by. Words 
over three syllables should be suspected by 
the professional fiction writer. They should 
be used only after a season of fasting and 
prayer, during which the writer has assured 
himself that they are sufficiently loaded with 
feeling to serve his purpose. For troubles 
like these there’s no book so helpful as 
Fowler’s “English Usage.” A reading of 
that witty volume should be enough to shake 


any writer out of such verbose, pedantic 


habits. 


HIS longword habit is more charac- 

teristic of writers past thirty than of 
the younger crowd. The latter run to mono- 
syllables! And dragging colorless mono- 
syllables can be as deadly as these elephantine 
Latinisms. Typically these younger story 
writers have no style. They try to tell their 
stories in a manner that is harmonious with 
the quality of the characters and their sit- 
uation, counting on producing their effects 
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with the action. That’s a fine principle, but 
it requires that the action selected be sig- 
nificant and impressive. If it isn’t—well— 
you add to meaningless repetitious action 
dull colorless writing, and you have com- 
pletely ho-hum narrative. That is what ails 
most modernistic stories that fail to connect. 
I’m not discussing any of these in this ar- 
ticle, because their difficulties are too compli- 
cated for brief exposition, and because most 
of these writers are not trying for big cir- 
culation sales. 

Old words, old figures, pretentious big 
words that make no picture, misuse of 
words, inaccuracies in idiom—these are some 
of the errors that bring the manuscripts 
home to roost. A writer who writes of what 
he knows, in the vocabulary appropriate to 
these familiar characters and scenes, is never 
threatened by these dangers. I suspect that 
the writers who perish in such wordy jungles 
are those who insist on writing what they 
think the editor wants, and never explore 
themselves to find out what they themselves 
should be writing about. One year spent in 
trying to find ways to express his own ex- 
perience, his own life interests and en- 
thusiasms or fears or hates, will carry a 
writer a hundred times closer to his goal 
than many years spent in imitative effort 
with stories that he thinks are like those 
printed. Secondary words, secondary in- 
spirations mean dead manuscripts. 


ET us look now at the “climax” pages 
of some of these stories. 
Here is a scene in which a villain is inter- 
rupted in his plan to seduce the heroine. 
Listen! 


Sydney, plainly annoyed, came to the door. 

‘ “Hello, Sid,” Ellen greeted him lightly. “Is Ruth 
ere?” 
“No, she isn’t. Why?” he asked, guarding the 


oor. 

A voice like Ruth’s called. 

“Oh, come along in,” Sydney offered disgusted- 
ly. “Ruth is here.” 

“Why, Ellen, what’s wrong?” said Ruth. Ellen 
gave her the letter. 

“T’ll get you a cocktail,” Sydney offered. 

“Yes, do,” Ellen agreed, getting him out of the 
way. 
“Ellen, is this true?” asked Ruth folding the 
letter. 

“It must be, dear.” 

Sydney came back with the tray and glasses. 
Each one took a drink. Ruth sat back thought- 
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fully as she sipped hers. 

“Sydney I’ve had bad news. I’ll have to go.” 

Sydney glared and swallowed his drink at a 
gulp. 

This is the climax. This-scene surprises 
the villain just before the girl yields to him. 
The plot that he’s been working up to for 
months is swiftly unfolding. And what do 
we see? He’s annoyed, he’s disgusted, he 
mixes cocktails and he comes back and 
glares when his plan is blocked by a few 
words in a letter. His behavior is about as 
intense as we'd expect in a man who has 
missed a train! The trouble here is not a 
simple matter of words. The writer does 
not see that scene, and so can’t make us 
see it. Repeatedly we have heard that this 
man is a villain, but nothing that he does 
in the whole story makes him appear either 
villainous or troubled by any passionate de- 
sire for the girl. You can’t write big scénes 
without both feeling them and visualizing 
them. Writing without such vision, we get 
flat incidents like the above. The writing 
seems weak, but if we diagnose the trouble 
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as a weak vocabulary or a weak style, we’re 
not going deep enough. Words follow the 
vision. 

Here’s another big climax: 


“You needn’t pretend. I know.” 

He still stood looking at her wonderingly. 

“How about the time you said you were going 
to Chicago and went to Kansas City?” 

That started a long line of accusations and evi- 
dence that she hurled at him with vigor while she 
dressed. 

All the while she talked he tramped about the 
room. By the time they were ready to go down 
they were both at white heat. Jane’s hand trem- 
bled as she drank her coffee, and she noticed that 
Charles spilled cereal on his tweed vest. 

While she breakfasted her mind was a jumble 
finding out about Charles and that woman—the 
terrible hurt—this time it was serious, there would 
be no reconciliation. 


Climax! Well, once the woman’s hand 
trembled, and the man stalks about the room, 
and spills cereal on his vest—but in the 
whole story, even here at the climax, this 
is the only action in which there is even im- 
plied any intensity of feeling. This is the 
breakup of a once happy marriage, and we 
are told that the wife’s mind was a jumble. 

The whole truth about this story appears 
in the lines italicized. Here was a chance 
for fine character-revealing clash, with two 
people raging around a hotel room giving 
each other the works. But what does the 
writer do? He summarizes in general terms 
the big dramatic moment of his story, giving 
ail his detail to mild, unrevealing words. 
Why? You tell me. But my guess is that 
he’s afraid of it. He doesn’t feel sure of 
himself in writing such big scenes, and 
avoids them. He’s also and for the same 
reason avoiding sales. 

Perhaps you will say that these are errors 
so obvious that you would never fall into 
them. Let us then consider another climax 
page in which there is no bad grammar, no 
over-writing, no false or trite figure of 
speech. What is the matter with this? It 
is a picture of a woman who, heartbroken 
at her husband’s interest in a rival, has tried 
to win the interest and perhaps the love of 
another man. This is the big moment. 


Tonight’s dinner was laid at long tables and Joan 
found that her husband (Harvey) had one of the 
summer people beside him, and Mr. Franklin, a 
newcomer, sat by her. She tasted each course, but 
ate very little. Every time she looked down the 
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table to where her new friend sat, she found him 
looking at her and smiling. She smiled back... 
feeling as if he were a boy caught stealing jam, 
and she were the friendly cook. 


Dinner was over. There had been speeches, and 
Joan was glad when the dancing finally began. 
She danced with her husband several times, word- 
lessly, and with other members of the conference. 
Harvey was dancing again with the president’s 
wife, when Gordon walked swiftly up, and said: 
“Ours, Joan”. 


In a moment they were half way down the floor. 
There were many couples dancing, and Gordon 
held her tightly. For a while they said nothing. 
Joan thought only of Gordon’s arm about her. 

Story writing is the business of putting 
emotion on paper in such a way as to com- 
municate vicarious emotion to a_ reader. 
Where is the emotion in the above, the ac- 
tion that shows that these characters are 
deeply stirred! I have italicized all that the 
passage contains—eleven words out of 150. 
The girl can’t eat much—evidence of nerv- 
out contraction of her muscles; she isn’t 
talking to her husband—evidence that they 
are not entirely at ease; and she thinks of 
the other man’s arm around her. Good as 


far as it goes, but this is the climax on page 
twenty-one of the manuscript, and it is about 
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as intense as we’d expect in a girl whose 
most recent heart throb had stood her up 


an hour at the rendezvous. Nothing here 
that makes real to us the pain and lonely 
misery of a woman who feels her husband’s 
growing indifference to her. 


No mistakes in grammar, no heavy pedan- 
tic words, but what story values have we? 
Well, we see the way the tables are ar- 
ranged, but this isn’t a story about a sit- 
uation developed out of the way guests were 
seated on this occasion. We hear something 
about several minor characters, not one of 
whom matters to the main story interest. 
We hear about dancing—but this isn’t a 
story about skill in dancing, or jealousy of 
dancing partners, or a situation developed 
out of dancing. It is a story of a man whose 
neglect is making his wife desperate, and of 
her efforts to appeal to a lover. In the cli- 
max, we need to see that neglect is the most 
concrete, specific, pictorial action, and we get 
instead a set of place cards and a dance pro- 
gram. We need to see the wife nerving 
herself for her most seductive passionate ap- 
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peal—and we see her racing down the dance 
floor with her athletic, not-yet lover, and 
learn that she is conscious of his arm about 
her. 


We need emotion.. What kind of detail 
conveys emotion? Music can stir feeling but 
does this passage make you hear the music? 
Dancing is one of the oldest emotional 
stimulants but does this passage make you 
see the dancing? The road into the reader’s 
feelings is, as in life, through his senses, 
and in this whole page—indeed in the whole 
manuscript—there is not a sensuous word. 

What other device have we by which to 
play upon the reader? There’s nothing bet- 
ter than the device of picturing for him the 
action of people who feel so deeply that their 
passion communicates itself to his sym- 
pathies. Where, in this passage, is that pas- 
sion? Look for it. She smiles at him; to 
her he is the small boy stealing jam, and 
she’s the tolerant, friendly cook. 

There’s the answer. To the writer this is 
not a story of passion, of deep important 
human drama; it is something trifling, a 
game to smile over. He has dwarfed his 
story. He needs to learn the technique in- 
dispensable to all the arts—the trick that 
spotlights the star, emphasizes the point or 
line of interest in the picture, throws in the 
full orchestra on the theme—the trick of 
artistic exaggeration. 

Let’s see now what a skilled popular 
writer does with a scene in which she’s 
building toward a climax. Here are a few 
lines from “Honesty’s Policy’ by Faith 
Baldwin, printed originally in Cosmopolitan 
and reprinted in my “Short Story Hits, 
1932.” 


“Oh, no doubt in time,” replied Honesty, “I'll 
find some man willing to marry me for my money. 
I’d pick him carefully for health and all the rest 
of it. And no doubt we’d get along as well as 


most people. Father married for love, but it didn’t- 


click. My mother left him.” 

Carson rose. He was animated by anger and by 
something else. He leaned down, took her hands 
and pulled her roughly to her feet. She stood there 
facing him, and he was glad that she was forced to 
look up. 

“Why, you little idiot!” he said furiously. “I 
don’t believe you’re even human.” 

He swept her into his arms and kissed her, hard 
and angrily, not once, not twice. The third time 
he forgot his anger. Then he released her. “Well ?” 
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Honesty stepped back from him and leaned 
against the porch rail. She was breathing quickly ; 
her eyes in the moonlight were dark pools of as- 
tonishment. Then she took a step closer to him 
and commanded: “Do that again, I liked it.” 

Utterly confounded, he made a move toward her; 
checked himself. 

“T’m damned if I will!” he said, and turning, left 
her alone. 

Style? Yes, but not because of words. 
Here is action! Not words but vigorous, 
direct, character-revealing action! That is 
what the ambitious story writer should 
worry about. 

Play it up then! No timidities! A writer 
has no seductive violins, no clashing cym- 
bals, no throbbing drums—no brilliant reds 
and blues—no lights to startle, no shadows 
to soothe. Nothing—except black type on 
white paper. That is his medium. That is 
the reason why those words must be action 
words, words loaded with feeling, with emo- 
tional association. 


Remember the tortured face of the Greek 
tragic mask—a grotesque exaggeration of 
agony—and the wide, ridiculous grin of the 
comic mask? We are told that these deep 
masks not only pictured strong emotion but 
served as megaphones for voices that must 
carry some distance out-of-doors. The big- 
circulation amphitheatre is large enough to 
hold two million customers. The writer who 
wants to make them hear doesn’t whisper. 


OPPORTUNISM DEPARTMENT 


The back cover the New Masses published 
the following advertisement : 


Come off that fence now— 

These days you can’t straddle. You're either for 
the worker—or you’re for company unions, N.R.A., 
strike-breaking National Guards, head-breaking 
cops, lowered living conditions, international im- 
perialist war preparations! You're for a better 
world in which justice and socialism can really be 
—or you’re for oppression and the rule of terror. 
The New Masses will bring you the uncensored 
news from the economic front, week after week— 
the war that all of Mr. Hearst’s war pictures won’t 
tell you about. The New Masses interprets the 
day’s events truly and fearlessly. It refuses to 
“play safe” or flirt with reformism or opportunism. 


The following advertisement appeared in 
the inside of the same issue of the New 
Masses: 


Young men and women have an opportunity to 
earn money by helping build the circulation .of the 
New Masses. . . , A liberal commission will be 
paid. . . . Leads furnished. 


Jury, 1934 








Join Staff Writers! 


@N.P.A. TRAINS YOU TO WRITE 
. . . HELPS YOU TO SELL! 


Learning to write is one thing—finding a market 
for your product is quite another. So far as we 
know, National Press Association is the only 
institution which both trains members in 
Journalism, Publicity, and Creative Writing and 
also syndicates their work. 


Our advanced journalistic training covers ev- 
ery branch of this prolific field: technique of 
Reporting, Special Corresponding, Feature and 
Editorial Writing, Columning, Syndicate Writ- 
ing, Publicity, Fiction and other allied branches 
professionally presented. 


Our National Feature Syndicate Service goes 
to more than 500 Large newspapers and maga- 
zines. Material measuring up to our editorial 
standards is included in our syndicate sheet 
without cost to members, and offered to these 
publications at their regular rates. 


WA N T E D s Quality or this Op- 


With our next feature syndicate sheet soon to 
go to hundreds of newspapers and magazines 
which have signed to receive this service, we are 
in need of more original features. To fill our 
ranks with new writers who can qualify, we of- 
fer the first 100 applicants accepted this month 
an unusual opportunity. This is your opportunity 
to begin quickly a professional career. 


First comers will be first served, and we 
recommend that you write today to: 


Managing Editor 
NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
3806-W. Beverly Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 








AUTHORS, ATTENTION! 


Send us your manuscripts. We will publish 

them if acceptable. Special attention given 

new authors. No reading charge. 
EMPIRE PUBLISHING CO. 

551 Fifth Avenue New York 
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48 WRITER’s DiGEst 


12-SONGS-12 


PLACED IN TALKING PICTURES 


4-SONGS-4 


ACCEPTED FOR MUSIC PUBLICATION 
THAT iS THE THRILL our Sales Service gave 
eur clients when we placed their songs, whieh 
we serviced. And every one of these was & new 
song by a new writer. Of the four songs placed 
for publication on publishers’ standard royalty 
eontracts, three were placed with one of the 
largest musie publishing houses in the United 
States. Our elients’ songs used by famous Movie 
Stars in Talking Pictures. One number servieed 
by us was placed by our Sales Service for usage 
as Signature Song in 24 feature produetions. 
jee ay our elients have been played by the 

dance orchestras and Radio Stations on 
the Paeifie Coast, ineluding National Breadcast- 
ing Company and Columbia Net Works. 

Remember, the prineipal Musie Publishers 
have Hollywood representatives because it is 
here that songs are selected for pictures. We 
are — here on the ground and know TALK- 
ING CTURE and MUSIC PUBLISHING re- 


BIG ROYALTIES 

Paid by Musie Publishers and Talking Picture 
Predueers for suitable songs. Through our serv- 
fee HIT WRITERS will revise, arrange, compose 
musie to your lyries or lyries to your musie, 
secure U. 8S. Copyright registration and GUAR- 
ANTES to broadeast your song over our sehed- 
wled RADIO program. Our Sales Serviee will 
alse submit your song to Musie Publishers di- 
reet and te the Musie Departments of the Holly- 
weod Motion Pieture Studios. This is YOUR 
opportunity. Write TODAY for FREE COPY of 
our twenty page instruetive booklet giving de- 
tails of the most complete and practical Song 
Service ever off 


UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE, 677 Meyer Bidg. 
Western Ave., at Slerra Vista, Hollywood, Calif. 
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POEMS -SONGS 


We Want Original Popular, Semi-Popular or Sacred 
Poems and Songs for Immediate Consideration. 
Kindly enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope 
with all inquiries or material submitted. 


M. M. M. MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Dept. W. D. Studio Bldg. Portland, Ore. 








LUTHER A. CLARK, Composer 


arranged the piano part of WHEN IT’S SPRINGTIME 
IN THE ROCKIES, and _ wants many poems. Send 
three of your poems for FREE examination. Let him 
make the piano part of YOUR poem, after which he 
will tell you his publishing plan. Member “NRA.” 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Dept. “W. D.,” Thomaston, Maine 


WE PUBLISH 


the largest standard edition of music in the West, and 
are thoroughly conversant with the movie market. Cata- 
log of our publications will be sent on request. Please 
enclose postage with all inquiries or submitted material. 


SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
(Hollywood’s First Music Publisher) 
8617 Hollywood Blvd., Dept. D., Hollywood, Calif. 














TYPING 30c 1,000 WORDS 


Manuscripts neatly and accurately done. Best bond. 
Prompt service, free copy, extra outer pages, and 
minor corrections if requested. Novels, 10% off. 
Poetry ic per line. Scripts mailed flat, postpaid. 


J. ELTING ZIEMEN 





Forest Beach South Chatham, Mass. | 











Fiction 

Golden Book Magazine, 233 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, Y. Joseph Anthony, Editor. 
Monthly; 25c the copy; $3 the year. “We use 
reprint stories of unusual literary merit; trans- 
lations of stories which have never appeared in 
English, We report on manuscripts promptly, 
and pay on publication.” 

The Household Magazine, Topeka, Kansas. 
Nelson Antrim Crawford, Editor. Monthly; 5c 
the copy; 50c the year. “We want short short 
stories, around 1,000 words; short stories of 4,000 
to 6,000 words, and serials under 50,000 words. 
We also want articles by authorities on home- 
making and other subjects of special interest to 
women. We prefer to be queried in advance re- 
garding all articles. We also use some poetry, 
preferably under 20 lines. We report within two 
or three weeks, and pay 2c a word up on prose; 
50c a line on verse, on acceptance.” 

The American Review, 218 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Seward Collins, Editor. Month- 
ly; 40c the copy; $4 the year. “Material is con- 
sidered for publication only after arrangement by 
correspondence. We report within two weeks, 
and pay one cent a word on publication.” 

The Chicago Daily News, Daily News Plaza, 
Chicago, Ill. John Patrick Lally, Editor. Issued 
daily except Sunday. 3c the copy. “We can use 
1,000-word short short stories with definite plot, 
surprise ending. No gang, gutter, sex or raw life 
tales wanted. For series, 60,000 to 75,000 words, 
we must have fast action stories.” 





Religious 


World Call, 222 Downey Avenue, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Harold E. Fey, Editor. Monthly; 15c the 
copy; $1.25 the year. “We want short stories of 
a religious or missionary character of from 1,500 
to 2,500 words. Use no free lance articles. We 
use photographs, especially Oriental or African, 
We report within two weeks, and pay $15 to $25 
for short stories.” 

The Baptist World, Mansfield, Mass. Frank 
Webb Alexander, Editor. Issued semi-monthly; 
10c the copy; $2 the year. “We use articles on 
religious, social cr economic problems. Length 
1,400 to 1,600 words, or shorter preferred. We 
do not pay for material.” 

The Presbyterian Survey, Box 1176, Richmond, 
Va. Mrs. H. J. Williams, Editor. Monthly; 15c 
the copy; $1.25 the year. “Official organ of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church, and material usual- 
ly submitted without cost. We use no fiction.” 

The Challenge, Benson P. O. Box A, Omaha, 
Neb. A. D. Scott, Editor. Monthly; 10c the copy; 
$1 the year. “We want news of interest to Bible 
classes. We pay low rate on publication.” 





Juvenile 


The American Boy, 7430 Second Avenue, De- 
troit, Mich. George F. Pierrot, Managing Editor. 
Issued monthly ; $20c the copy; $2 the year. “We 
are now ready to increase our inventory some- 
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what. We want good shorts, and preference will 
be given to stories of 4,500 words and under. 
Especially need stories with Western, mystery, 
small town, farm, science, sports and detective 
background. Good plots and brisk movement are 
essential. No love interest. Heroes should be 18 
years or older. Authors should avoid ‘writing 
down.’ A present we do not need serials. We are 
interested in short filler articles of definite appeal 
to older boys, preferably with good photographs. 
Report promptly and pay 2c a word and up, on 
acceptance. We buy all American Canadian serial 
rights.” 

Film Fun, 149 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Lester C. Grady, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c the 
copy; $2 the year. “We can use two-line jokes 
and wisecracks. Report is made within one week, 
and we pay $1.50 to $2 on acceptance.” 

The Film Daily, 1650 Broadway, New York 
City. Don Carle Gillette, Managing Editor. Is- 
sued daily except Sunday; 5c the copy; $10 the 
year. Motion picture trade paper. “We are in the 
market only for brief spot news items. We pay 
35c an inch on publication.” 





Poetry 
Expression, 76 Heights Road, Ridgewood, N. J. 
Beatrix Reynolds and James Gabelle, Editors. Is- 
sued quarterly; 50c the copy; $2 the year. “We 
can use all types of verse, preferably short. We 
report promptly. No payment is made for accepted 
poetry, but prizes are awarded.” 


Trade 


Clinical Medicine and Surgery, Medical and 
Dental Bldg., Waukegan, Ill. George B. Lake, 
M. D., Editor. Monthly; 30c the copy; $3 the year. 
“Our articles must be written by physicians and 
others who actually care for sick people, describing 
in detail the results of medical treatment. Prefer 
articles 3,000 words and under. Also use few good 
medical jokes for our ‘Leisure Hour’ department. 
We report within two weeks and make no pay- 
ment for material.” 

Medical Economics, Rutherford, N. J. W. A. 
Richardson, Managing Editor. Monthly; 25c the 
copy; $2 the year. “We want 1,500-word articles 
on the business or economic side of medicine—no 
scientific material. Suggested topics: doctors’ sec- 
retaries, collections, education, office layouts, etc. 
No poetry is wanted; photographs are used and 
paid for in addition to article. We report promptly, 
and usually pay 1c a word or more on acceptance.” 

Mill Factory, 205 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
Hartley W. Barclay, Editor. Monthly; 40c the 
copy; $4 the year. “We use ‘experience articles’ 
developed from contact with executives in impor- 
tant industrial plants. Articles are preferred when 
signed by factory executive. Subjects for installa- 
tion and maintenance articles should be confined 
to topics such as: safety equipment, lubrication, 
welding mechanics’ hand tools, factory mainte- 
nance equipment, etc. These articles should be ‘How 
and Why’ or ‘Do’s and Don’ts’ in nature. We 
also use few general articles. Photographs should 
be sent with all articles. We report within two 
weeks, and pay 1c to 3c per word.” 

Ice Cream Trade Journal, 171 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Harry W. Huey, Editor. Month- 
ly; 25c the copy; $2 the year. “We are interested 
in articles of from 500 to 1,000 words, discussing 
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@ The American Mercury, under its new 
editor, Charles Angoff, is changing its policy 
and going international. It will concern it- 
self with the serious social and economic 
problems of the world at large, and season 
with a dash of amusing odds and ends. Good 
rates are paid on such manuscripts as are 
bought. Address 730 Fifth Avenue. 


Bridge World, edited by the bridge author- 
ity, Eli Culbertson, is now located in the R. 
K. O. Building. Most of the material is pre- 
pared by the staff. 

Literary America, edited by Kenneth 
Houston at 175 Fifth Avenue, is going to 
follow Story Magazine in the spirit of its 
fiction, but will enlarge its scope to include 
other forms of writing. It will not pay for 
unsolicited material except in unusual cases. 


The Calithump, 304 West 105th Street, 
plans to pay $5 for the first story in each 
issue, beginning with the July issue. 

Economic Forum, the journal of national 
affairs edited by Joseph Mead and Frank A. 
Vanderlip, is moving from 66 West 12th 
Street to larger quarters at 51 Pine Street. 

The Literary Arts and The American 
Scene are two of the type of “little” maga- 
zines which pay in immortality only—no 
cash. Address both at 45 West 35th Street. 
Lawrence C. Woodman is head of the en- 
terprise, 

Approach is the name of a new magazine, 
“an inter-collegiate quarterly devoted to the 
short story. It is edited by Richard Pack 
and Willam McCue at London Terrace, 
West 23d Street, and contributors must be 
college students. 

Did you check Romantic Love Secrets off 
your list of active love pulp magazines? This 
changed its name, with the June issue, to 
Romantic Love Magazine, and then died al- 
together. Miss Mary Gnaedinger, formerly 
its editor, is now assistant on All-Story Mag- 
azine, 280 Broadway. 
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LEARN FICTION SOLIDLY 


Do you want real results or only gaudy claims? I do only 
one thing—take your artistic and commercial fiction ability, 
whatever it may be, and increase it. I promise only sincere 
work to make you feel your fees to me were a very good 
investment. Honest diagnosis of your prospects; thorough 
constructive criticism of fiction and articles; a ‘‘one-man’’ 
course of instruction—no set program but entirely deter- 
mined by your individual needs. No assistants, marketing, 
Poetry, plays or scenarios. An intensive four-lesson Course. 
Neither 4 nor 40 lessons can cover fiction, but this Course 
aims to set you on your feet and teach you to walk alone, 
guarding against mechanical rules, meeting your individual 
needs. Back of me are 25 years as magazine editor (Ad- 
venture, Delineator, etc.) and 5 as independent teacher and 
critic; my standing is —— particularly as finder and 
developer of new write: my three books are standard. 
Write for Booklet B. Special service for advanced writers. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman Carmel, N. Y. 








ANNE HAMILTON 


SELL THE VERSE YOU WRITE 


Contributor to the Nation, The New Yorker, The 
Literary Digest, The Boston Transcript, F. P. A.’s 
“Conning Tower,” The Kansas City Star, The New 
York Herald, Voices, Sat. Review of Literature, 
American Poetry Journal, Thomas Moult’s Best 
Poems, etc. Verse from my students appear each 
month in the national quality magazines, as well 
as in the poetry journals. 


345 South Orange Drive Los Angeles, Calif. 








FREDERICK PALMER 


Criticises and sells all kinds of manuscripts. 
Send stamp for complete information. 
Highest record of success, Estab. 1917. 


1671 N. Western Avenue Hollywood, Calif. 











——— AUTHORSHIP 


Professional training in the technique and prac- 
tice of creative writing, under personal leadership 
of distinguished American authors—Edwin 
Markham, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Rupert 
Hughes, and others. Inspirational atmosphere 
and ideal environment. Send for circular. 


| WILLIAMS INSTITUTE, Berkeley, Calif. 











A STRAIGHT-FORWARD 
SALES SERVICE 


HETHER you are an experienced writer or 

a beginner seeking your first literary 
agency connection you can use our sales service. 
The Central Marketing Service is a literary 
agency in the strictest sense of the term. 

We have no “plots” or courses of instruction. 
We do not engage in revision or collaboration. 
Our business is exclusive—the sale of worth- 
while manuscripts. If we feel that your work 
requires revision before sale, we will tell you, 
but will not undertake revision unless there is a 
guaranteed market for the script. When you 
send us your story, poem or book for marketing 
you may be certain of an unbiased opinion. 

We have prepared an attractive booklet de- 
tailing our sales service. In addition, it contains 
information that should be in the possession of 
every author. It will be mailed without charge 
upon request. Send your name and address to 


CENTRAL MARKETING SERVICE 
949 Broadway New York, N. Y. 











best for articles, and the briefer the better. 
Understanding of the subject is more often 
faulty than the writing ability, the editor 
points out in speaking of the large number 
of rejects. Can you take a hint? That one 
seemed rather pointed. Another suggestion 
from the editor is to follow the regular 
monthly prize contest for essay-letters of 
300 words or less, in which $100 is split 
among the winners. Lawrence A. Hughes is 
managing editor of Debate, and the ‘address 
is 122 East 42nd Street. 

Amazing Stories, 222 West 39th Street, 
is anxious to get good novelettes of 20,000 
words with plenty of science. It pays a 
half cent a word, and a writer who has been 
selling here regularly tells me this is prompt- 
ly on publication. 





The Book Publishers 
ALL ADDRESSES N. Y. C. 


ITH the phenomenal success of 

Hervey Allen’s “Anthony Ad- 

verse,’ historical novels are today 
all the rage with the book publishers, anxi- 
ous to get in on its popularity with other 
books of similar type. A few years ago we 
had a deluge of realistic war books; then of 
sex inversion; recently the western came 
back into popularity, and now it looks as if 
the publishers are going to remedy our 
schooling in history by feeding it to us in 
sugar-coated capsules! 

So, if you have written an historical ro- 
mance, or have started to write one, now is 
the time to offer it for publication. It will 
of course have to be good, for the publishers 
are setting their standards according to Her- 
vey Allen’s best seller. But almost every 
editorial office I visited this month wants to 
bring out some good historical novels. 

Alfred H. King, Inc., 432 Fourth Ave- 
nue, report: “We’re very much interested 
in seeing historical novels like “Anthony 
Adverse.” A book of this type which we’ve 
just launched is “Queen’s Caprice’ by 
George Preedy, a vivid, stirring story of 
the fateful happenings in the life of Mary 
of Scotland. We’re also looking for good 
realistic novels are anxious to get the more 
serious types of books for our fall list, In 
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manufacturing, management, distribution and sales 
activities of wholesale ice cream companies; that 
is, companies that manufacture ice cream for resale 
through dealers. The emphasis of the story must 
be on the operation and value of the activity rather 
than on the company; the test of the story is the 
interest of the activity to other manufacturers, 
whether it be a clever manufacturing kink, an 
efficient management idea, an economic delivery 
problem, an effective sales plan or a skillful adver- 
tising campaign. The best bet for a writer is the 
“case study” article that discusses how a stated 
problem, typical for the industry, is being intelli- 
gently attacked by a named member of the industry 
by specifically described methods. Every article 
must be approved for accuracy by the company 
named. We are interested at this time in hearing 
from writers in cities of from 25,000 to 100,000 
population. 

We use photographs and pay $1 each. We re- 
port within ten days, and pay one cent a word 
on publication.” 

Compressed Air Magazine, 942 Morris St., Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J. C. H. Vivian, Editor. Monthly: 
35c the copy; $3 the year. “We use an occasional 
fiction story if it smacks of real life. Writer must 
know his background. We want feature articles 
on contracting, mining, quarrying and industrial 
operations which involve the use of compressed 
air tools or machinery. Subject matter must pos- 
sess human interest. Writing must be live and 
interesting and technical details must be handled 
so that they are understandable to the lay reader. 
Accuracy of treatment is paramount and articles 
dealing with specific operations must be approved 
as to correctness and policy by someone in author- 
ity in the enterprise described. Clear, concise, 
writing without padding is wanted. Length, 1,500 to 
3,500 words. 

Also shorter material describing new or novel 
uses of compressed air. 

Feature articles must be accompanied by photo- 
graphs. We report within two weeks, and pay 
one cent a word, on publication. Higher rate for 
especially good material.” 

Southern Power Journal, 1020 Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Georgia. Eugene W. O’Brien, Editor. 
Monthly; $1 the year. “We need technical articles 
concerning the design, operation and maintenance 
of power, industrial and refrigeration plants and 
their equipment, 1,000 to 3,000 words with photo- 
graphs. We report as promptly as possible, and 
pay according to quality.” 

Oil Heat, 167 Madison Ave., New York City. 
P. E. Fansler, Editor. Monthly; 20c the copy $2 
the year. “We are only interested in local dealer 
news in the best oil burner sales centers. Feature 
stories generally require a knowledge of the busi- 
ness. We report within two weeks, and pay 30c 
per column inch, on publication. 

The Inland Printer, 205 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. J. L. Franzier, Editor. Monthly ; 
40c the copy; $4 the year. “We need constructive 
articles on production, sales, and management prob- 
lems of the printing industry. No general, news, 
or fiction material wanted, We report as promptly 
as possible, and pay on publication.” 

Olsen Publishing Co., 505 W. Cherry St., Mil- 
waukee, Wisc. Publishers of The Milk Dealer 
and The Ice Cream Review. Edward K. Slater, 
Editor. Monthly publications; 25c per copy; $2 
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the year. “We use feature articles around 1,500 
words. We pay 25c per column inch, upon publi- 
cation.” 

Petroleum Marketer, P. O. Box 2811, Houston, 
Texas. Grady Triplett, Editor. Monthly; $1 the 
year. Devoted to merchandising within the petrol- 
eum industry. “From free lance writers we 
only purchase material presenting sales methods 
used in retail service stations. Material must 
reveal how systems of selling have been devised 
for disposing of the petroleum products, lubrica- 
tion, and automotive necessities. We pay on ac- 
ceptance.” 

National Engineer, Rm. 418, 1140 Lake St., Oak 
Park, Ill. Thos. G. Thurston, Editor. Monthly; 
10c the copy; $1 the year. Official journal of the 
National Association of Power Engineers. “Arti- 
cles we use must deal with power engineering 
and related branches. Material must be of a 
thoroughly practical character and can be prepared 
only by men who are thoroughly familiar with 
the subject about which they are writing. We 
report within five days if possible, and pay $5 
per page, approximately 1,100 words. 

The Rudder, 9 Murray St., New York, N. Y. 
William F. Crosby, Editor. Monthly; 35c the 
copy, $3 the year. “At present we are overstocked. 
We ordinarily use factual stories on cruises, races, 
navigation, seamanship, etc. We report immedi- 
ately, and pay one cent: per word on publication; 
$3 for photographs.” 





DO THEY COME BACK? 


Are your Scenarios returned to you? 

Are you paying real money to have them rewritten? 

Would you like to learn for yourself what is wrong? 

THE HOLLYWOOD SCENARIO SCHOOL is the 
answer to these questions. 


Hollywood Scenario School, Hollywood, Cal. 








POETS ... Learn To Sell Your Poems 


A guidance course, ““The Art of Paymarketing,”’ in five les- 
sons with 500 lines criticism, by an experienced editor and 
critic, is available to qualified poets at $15. Courses in ele- 
mentary technique. General criticism 3 cents line. Send two 
short poems with st d return lope for advice before 
enrolling. 


EDITH MIRICK, 3314 Newark St., Washington, D. C. 


Former editor of Star-Dust, the poetry journal 
ToS EE=E_E———rr 
SELL MORE STORIES 


Increase your capacity for effective work. 
Express yourself clearly, forcefully. Profit 
through HUMANITOME Books which solve 
writers’ word problems. Examine one or more; 
Number 1A Appearance; 2 Mind; 8 Emotion; 
6 Aetion; VS Verbs of Speech (1000 substi- 
tutes for “said’’); $1.00 each. Return, if net 
satisfied. Act now! Writers’ Clubs ask for 
sales proposition. Write Dept. 15— 


THE VERBIS PUBLISHING CO. 
71-14 166th St Flishine WN. Y. 


SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


Jelineat 
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THE BARTON SCHOOL 
5269'/, De Longpre Avenue Hollywood, Calif. 

—Teaches PLAYWRITING exclusively — 

The Construction, Analysis and Critique 

of Drama and its Literature. 

WE WILL AWARD $25.00—for the best original one act 
play—chosen from the first hundred scripts—submitted by 
all students outside of California—who enrol! beginning 
July, 1934. Send for complete descriptive data. 


PHOTO-MARKETS, By John P. Lyons 


A directory listing 1200 markets for pho- 
tographs — what to “shoot” — where to 
sell it — how to make your camera pay. 
50e postpaid. Descriptive circular No. 
10W, free. Postal inquiry brings it. 


AUTHORS SHOP, Box 25, Baltimore, Md. 











PERFECT TYPING 


I will prepare your manuscript according to eur- 
rent editorial needs, on best quality bond paper, 
40c per 1,000 words, including carbon copy, minor 
corrections and extra outer pages. Prompt serviee. 
20% discount on book lengths. 


FLORENCE L. YOUNG 


VENICE, OHIO 








COLLABORATE 


on a strictly ‘‘50-50’’ basis. You supply the ideas. I supply 
the technique—vivid descriptions, characters that live, novel, 
original plots, true-to-life dialogue, ete. Each of us receives 
one-half the proceeds. Enclose $1 Reading Fee with eaeh script 
submitted. For writers with scripts already in salable form, 
LOW SALES RATES: $1 per script plus 10% Commission. Typing, 
including editing and proofreading, 50e a 1,000 words. Recom- 
mended by writers, editors, and publishers everywhere. 
N. RALPH NATHALE 
Studie 101, 814 44th Ave., San Franeisce, California 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Correeted and typed to editors’ requirements, 40c 
per 1,000 words; poetry, le per line; carbon cepy. 
Experienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. 
Write for special rates on book lengths, criticism 
and revision. 


GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 








THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Let me help you to attain success. I show you how by actually 
doing. My service is helping others,—why not you? I will re- 
vise and completely: rewrite your stories, giving them new life, 
appeal, charm. Returned to you faultlessly typed, all ready for 
submission to the editor. Terms, $1 for first thousand words, 
60 cents for each additional thousand. Write for discount on 
novels. Wery careful mailing of all material. 


EDITH M. NAILL Edgerton, Missouri 








j g t Send us your manuscript for 
ABSOLUTELY FREE reading 
S88 and report as to its sales pos- 


sibilities. Expert criticism, revision, and typing service. 
Unexcelled sales service. Unsuitable work promptly re- 
turned. Send us your old, rejected manuscripts as well as 
your new ones. It costs you nothing and we may be able 
to sell them for you. Return postage for Ms. plus sep- 
arate stamped self-addressed envelore for report must ac- 
comrpany all work submitted. Otherwise, absolutely no 
obligation. WHY SHOULD YOU PAY AN EXORBITANT 
FEE FOR AN OPINION AS TO YOUR SCRIPT'S SALA- 
BILITY WHEN WE WILL GIVE YOU THE SAME SERVICE 
FOR NOTHING? If you have ever been stung by the old 
“reading fee'’ method, we cordially invite you to try 
our service. It will be a revelation to you. 


THE CENTRAL AGENCY 


BELLE PLAINE, KANSAS 
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WriTEr’s DIGEST 


War. And Smith & Haas of 17 E. 49th 
Street are represented by “The Chronicle of 
Caroline Quillen,’ by Selan Peasy, a story 
spanning a hundred years of 19th century 
England. 

Houghton Miffien Co., of 2 Park St., Bos- 
ton, have brought out “The Gorgeous 
Hussy” by Samuel Hopkins Adams, a his- 
torical romance of Andrew Jackson’s day. 

The J. B. Lippincott Company, E. Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia, have presented 
“Where Glory Waits” by Gertrude Crown- 
field, the romantic story of Mad Anthony 
Wayne and Mary Vining. And there are 
others, which space doesn’t permit my list- 
ing, but these will give you some idea of 
what is wanted in historical novels and the 
publishers interested in them. 


Many of the publishers prefer a list of 
questions left as to their editorial policy, to 
which they reply by letter, rather than 
through a verbal interview. I left a ques- 
tionnaire with two houses, as follows: 

1. Please outline briefly the editorial pol- 
icy of your firm and suggest the types of 
books you find have the best commercial pos- 
sibilities at this time, and in which you are 
consequently most interested. For example, 
can you point out, in the order of your pref- 
erence, the type of novel that has the best 
chance with you, such as the historical ro- 
mance, “Anthony Adverse,’ the American 
soil novel like “As the Earth Turns,’ the 
popular modern problem novel like “Within 
a Year” by Faith Baldwin, and the realistic 
interpretive novel like “Out of Chaos” by 
Ilya Ehrenborrg. 

2. Can you point out a few recent titles 
that you have launched, or the other pub- 
lishers have brought out, typical of what 
you would be interested in publishing at 
present? 

3. In non-fiction, please advise types in 
which you are interested as under “1” and 
was 

4, What chance has the first novel with 
you? 

5. Can you suggest, for the purpose of as- 
sisting new novelists, the one or two most 
frequent and outstanding faults that you 
find in the average unsolicited script, respon- 
sible for its rejection? 











































The replies received to the last questions 
brought us a smile, as you will see. But 
here are the actual letters: 

Simon and Schuster, Inc., 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, wrote: 

Dear Mr. Lenniger: 

1. We have no editorial policy, except to 
publish books which interest us and which 
are not so technical as to apply only to a 
small circle of readers. Any good novel has 
a good chance with us. We don’t believe in 
making categories. 

2. We have recently brought out the fol- 
lowing highly successful books: “The Un- 
possessed” by Tess Slesinger; “The Life of 
Our Lord” by Charles Dickens; “Modern 
Art” by Thomas Craven; “Nijinsky,” by 
Madame Romola Nijinsky. I think no con- 
clusions whatsoever can be drawn from this 
varied assortment of successful titles. 


Juty, 1934 






3. As above. 

4. We are especially interested in first 
novels and are eager to have authors submit 
them. We have successfully launched a 
number of important first novelists, includ- 
ing Leonard Ehrlich, author of “God’s 
Angry Man,” and Tess Slesinger, author of 
“The Unpossessed.” 

5. I do not see how this question can be 
answered in less than 10,000 words. In gen- 
eral I should say simply that the average 
unsolicited script is not written in English. 

To Mr. Fadiman’s last remark, anyone 
who has had much experience reading un- 
published novels, can only add a fervent 
“Amen!” The best way I know to find out 
what Mr. Fadiman likes is to read his very 
well done weekly book review section in The 
New Yorker, which you may purchase on 
any large newsstand. I advise any ambitious 
































Enjoy a happy vacation at “The Playground of the Great Lakes“—June 16 toSept.3 
EVERY ENJOYMENT AWAITS YOU. HAPPINESS AND HEALTH HERE REIGN SUPREME! 


Largest Hotels on the Great Lakes, 1000 cool, outside rooms, at mod- 
erate rates. Finest Bathing Beach in the world, so gradual in slope, a 
child can enjoy it in safety. There's Fishing, Golf, Tennis, Dancing 
endless attractions for young and old. Our Midway is filled with nae 
latest, clean, modern, enticing novelties. Moderately priced, appe- 
tizing meals, as formal or informal as you desire, even to Picnic Grounds. 
AUTO TOURISTS .. plan your journey with a delightful stay at Cedar Point. Ideal 
for a dey, a week-end or your entire vacation. Free parking space for 6000 cars. 
Ample garage space. 
Easily reached by Auto, Ohio Route 2, U.S. Route 6; by Rail, Interurben er Steamer, 


MAIL THIS SPECIAL COUPON AT ONCE TO 








The G. A. Boeckling Co., Cedar Point, Sandusky, Ohie. 
Piease send me, without obligation, your new folder on Coder Point. 
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..» GIVE YOUR 
TALENTS a Break” 


— We Sell and Help 
You Write 


Salable Manuscripts! 





What We've Done For Others, We Can Do For You 


Thanks for the sale of TIN FISH and for your 
check.—S. K. H. 

The sale of BOX KITE HARRIS makes three 
in a row. I am working on the book you asked 
for.—Capt. B. B. 

I am delighted with the sale of THIRD 
MATE, I have pounded the editors for three 
years. Congratulations and my thanks.—S. H. 


Your firm was one of the four recommended 
as a responsible literary agency by COLLIER’S. 


"TRY US! 


We are helping hundreds of professional 
and new authors open the editor’s door. 
Send us your stories, novels, books. We 
will sell them or tell you why. 


PUBLISHERS' AGENCY 


MANUSCRIPT PLACEMENT 


55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK CITY 
“After All, It’s Results That Count” 


SHORT-SHORT STORY WRITERS! 

The creator of the PLOT GENIE, Wycliffe A. Hill, has 
analyzed all the ‘‘short-shorts’’ in LIBERTY and COL- 
LIER’S for two years past and has revealed the Formula 
and the SIX methods that are used to put in the “‘trick’’ 
ending, surprise twist or dramatic punch. This analysis is 
accompanied by the “‘thumb-nail’’ synopses of 100 of the 
best published ‘‘short-shorts.’” It is instructive and valu- 
able to every writer and easily worth $100.00 to any author 
who is interested in writing ‘‘short-shorts’’—the $500.00 
open ty $1.00 price of the Analysis of The Short-Short Story 
is on 00. 

The comedy element is important in story writing. We 
also offer Mr. Hill’s new ANALYSIS OF COMEDY, 
which segregates the basic comedy situations and analyzes 
100 jokes and roy stories. Something ABSOLUTELY 
NEW. Price $2.0 


r $1.00 if ordered with any of our 
other ina, 
ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 829, 1541 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 







as a CAREER for 


Men and Women 


FR you really want — to get ahead 

aster —if you want to make more 
cameltoe 2 want a career filled 
with thrills doa big opportunities — 
or want to advance in your present 
— 5; — in Adver- 


now sent free. 
oie new booklet points the road 
hundreds of men and women have 
poe mal to 2 qaaly increase their 


* ais explains bow ie can, by a new, practical i 
st e' ualify for a onin any one o e 
poem A bran ches of of La ane To read this booklet should 
to be an eve’ well spent. 
PrSend your name and address and this free booklet will 
be sent at once. No obligation. 
ee 6 re ee cee SES ST 
gas. DAVIS Sones. & OF ADVERTISIN 


360 ne nari Dept. + Chicago, Ill. 


1G 
Send FREE let * monies in Advertising’’, and full information. 
Name 
Add 


City. State. 

















WrRiITER’s DIGEST 


novelist to keep up with this weekly page. 
It is mature criticism and entertaing as 
well. 

The Vanguard Press, 100 Fifth Avenue, 
replied as follows: 
Dear Mr. Lenniger: 


1. We are not interested in westerns nor 
in “romance” novels, if by “romance” you 
mean a syrupy narcotic that serves as a 
shield against reality. We do publish one or 
two mystery stories, but are not on the look- 
out for new writers of mystery unless they 
are men (or women) of unusual ability. 


2. Typical of the Vanguard publishing 
program and of the Vanguard point of view 
re “The Young Manhood of Studs Loni- 
gan” by James T. Farrell, published last 
Spring, and “Our Daily Bread” by Gosta 
Larson, published this month. 

3. In non-fiction we are especially inter- 
ested in books of social significance. Typi- 
cal in this field are such volumes as “100,- 
000,000 Guinea Pigs” by Arthur Kallet and 
F, J. Schlink, “Lawyers Must Eat,” by Alex- 
ander L. Schlosser, and “The Dissenting 
Opinions of Mr. Justice Holmes.” Different 
as these works are, each is a socially useful 
publication. 


4. A first novel has an excellent chance 
with us. “Our Daily Bread” is a first novel. 


5. I can offer no advice to new novelists 
except such advice as their own common 
sense can afford them. The first requisite 
for every writer is depth and sincerity of 
feeling. Whether a writer has sufficient 
technical skill to translate this depth and sin- 
cerity into a moving and readable novel is 
a matter that is largely between him and his 
God. I doubt very much if anyone can as- 
sist him. 


In Mr. Henle’s last paragraph there’s a 
good deal of “meat” if you can read between 
the lines. If I had to answer my own ques- 
tion, I would say: “Too many young novel- 
ists are too anxious entirely to get their 
manuscript into circulation. Consequently 
they do an immature job, for a good novel, 
particularly a good first novel, can’t be writ- 
ten ina hurry. And, as in writing for maga- 
zine publication, the author should, before 
writing a line, thoroughly and exhaustively 
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study his medium—should carefully read re- 
cently published books that carry a similar 
theme to the one he has in mind so as to 
familiarize himself with what has already 
been said, the professional technique of its 
presentation. With such preparation, and 
some standards by which to measure his own 
work, new novelists would turn out a much 
higher percentage of worthwhile material. 
Roughly, I believe, it’s something like this 
that Mr. Henle meant when he wrote, “ad- 
vice that their own common sense can af- 
ford them.” 

Henry Carey Baird & Co., Inc., 2 West 
45th Street, and Norman W. Henley Pub- 
lishing Co., at the same address, bring out 
mechanical, scientific, electrical, aviation and 
industrial technical books. It is best to query 
them before submitting manuscripts. 

Oxford Book Company, Inc., 381 Fourth 
Avenue, bring out high school texts, review 
books, drill books, work-books and educa- 
tional devices. They are particularly seeking 
visualized texts covering all subjects and 
also books on adult education. 


AUGUST LENNIGER. 





Dear EpiTor: 


We are seeking names of correspondents 
in a number of cities upon whom we can de- 
pend for a short monthly letter outlining 
local trade and crop conditions. There is a 
possibility that this work will develop into 
something more important as business con- 
ditions improve, but for the time being the 
correspondent should be able to content him- 
self with a moderate remuneration. 

I am wondering if you could give us the 
names of some men qualified for this work 
at the following places: Atlanta, Ga.; Co- 


lumbus, Ohio; Syracuse, N. Y.; Harrisburg, 


Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Portland, Oregon; Spokane, Washington ; 
San Francisco, California, and Los Angeles, 
California. 
Howarp E. Everett, Editor, 
Implement & Tractor Journal, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





NEW MARKETS Srorizs 


Not Generally Known to Writers 

Stories rejected by the better paying maga- 
zines due to being overstocked are what we 
need. Commission of 10% payable after sale. 
Honest, efficient criticism free. 

Reading fee of $1 must accompany each script. 
Fee waived when we sell a few of your stories. 

Let us sell your stories. You will soon waste 
a dollar in misguided postage. 


Chamber of C ce reference. 
1400 satisfied clients. 
Years of continuous advertising in Writ- 





er’s Digest. 
SHORT STORY WRITERS 
Sales Department Cape Girardeau, Missouri 














—Movie Stories 


Big Money 
Paid to SUCCESSFUL WRITERS 


Studios are interested in original stories, plots 
and ideas adaptable for motion picture scenarios. 
ABSOLUTELY NO READING FEES. This is a 
service to sell your stories —not a school or 
criticism bureau. Government copyright pro- 
vided when needed. Place name and address on 
a post card and mail today. Instructive book 
“WRITING FOR THE SCREEN” will be sent 
to you FREE or send manuscript to: 


HOLLYWOOD SCENARIO SERVICE 
Dept. 107, 6411 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 








LET US SEE THAT UNSOLD STORY 


Expert criticism on your scripts by an author 
who has sold screen stories and short stories. 

Only $1.00 for 5000 words or less for limited 
time. Longer scripts in proportion. 


Lee Authors’ Service 
Dept. 212, 415 S. Westlake Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 








EFFICIENT SALES SERVICE... 


for writers since 1927. I have been selling SEEMINGLY 
HOPELESS STORIES because I am located in the HEART 
OF THE PUBLISHING WORLD, 433 West 34th St., New 
York City, and meet editors face to face daily. SEND FO 
pan of rates and a. ay of = NOT SEND 
MSS. FORE READING CIRCULA Fees moderate. 

y~ TOSEPH ee Wen tb AUTHORS’ AGENT, P. 0. 
oo ee G. P. 0., New York City, and mention WEITER’ 8 








FOUND 


A typist with a heart and a market for your scripts 
when you read this. 30c per 1000 words. Postage, 
carbon, minor corrections, market tips, free. If your 
stories will sell my service will sell ’em. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
REPTON KENTUCKY 








$200 IN CASH PRIZES 


for contributors to our two new anthologies — 
Contemporary Verse and Contemporary Short Short 
Stories. New talent encouraged. 


Write for particulars to 


TARDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 








Dallas, Texas 
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JOHN H. WHITSON 


“We cordially recommend John H. Whitson.” 
—Little, Brewn & Company. 


‘as your short gd returned? For a dollar and postage I 
wilt read it and tell you why. Thorough revision right on the 
manuseript up to five "eusnnd words for three dollars and the 
postage. Fifty cents a thousand for all over. 

Author of novels, boys’ books, magazine stories. Fifteen 
years a reader for the famous book publishing house of Little, 
Brown & Company, of Boston, publishers of four of my novels. 
Stat? n writer for Street & Smith, popular magazine publishers. 
Recommended by F. E. Blackwell, their editor-in-chief. By 
W. A. Wilde & Company, publishers of some of my books for 
boys. And by others. 

If you are willing to pay a man who knows the writing 
game thoroughly by actual experience, I will give you aid 
worth your while at rates that are reasonable. 

Send me your novels. I am having gratifying success with 
novels. 


P, O. Box 88 Boston, Massachusetts 





EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Your manuscript faultlessly typed to meet exacting editorial 
requirements. Finest bond paper, one carbon copy; careful 
editing and correcting, if desired. 35c per 1,000 words. Books, 
special rates. Poetry 1c line. Mailed flat. Experienced, accu- 
rate and prompt service guaranteed. 


GLADYS B. PAUL 
4545 Packers Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


SELLING UP TO 5¢ A WORD 
(AND CAUGHT SHORT ON SHORT SHORTS)! 


Sales, ALL LENGTHS, Household Magazine, Phil. Pub. 
Ledger, Psychology, Freneh-Stamats, Syndicates, 10 Story, 
Perlodical Pubs., Modern Psychology, business articles, radio, 

. Radio sponsor-contact man_in N. Editorial offers 
as high as $450. Journ. Grad., U. of Il. ANY STORY 


THIS MONTH $1! 
JOHN T. KIERAN 
114 Chester Drive 


BOOKS WANTED 


We are constantly in the market for new books. A 
complete book manufacturing plant, Sales Service, 
Editorial Staff available. Copyright Service for Short 

Material. Send stamp for free descriptive booklet. 


WETZEL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
Established 20 Years 
Dept. 22, 336 S. Broadway 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
3 for $1.00 


Karolton Klasp Envelopes—32 Ib. 
20 9”x12” and 20 944”x1244”..... 





Danville, Il. 





Los Angeles 














Hammermill Bo Paper— 
500 Sheets 842”x11”, 16 lb. 25 
500 —— 82x11”, 20 Ib........... 1.65 


— Guaranteed 
THE. CL TH PRODUCTS CO. 
10 N. Steuben Chanute, Kansas 


POET Send stamped, self-addressed envelope for 1934 
Prize Program, rules for Poetry Book Contest, 

Anthology Mad ete. Poets will receive information on 

TEXAS POETS AND POETRY. (1) SIGNS AND MARK 

Road oat for Hitchhikers Along the Lit 7s > ® $1; 

(2) VERSE TegAUE. SIMPLIFIED, $1; (3) VERSE F S 

—OLD AND NEW, $1. Nos. 1-2-3 include 750 PLACES TO SEND 

POEMS, 450 pay markets. THE PRA AL 

book and rhyme dictionary, $1; FIRST AID FOR Ege 

with a noes 1 eo ‘Any 2 books, $1.75; books, $2. 503 


4 books, $3; the fi 
A National Magazine of Poetry 





ve, 
KALEIDOGRAPH, 
(Monthly, $2 a year, 25¢ a copy) 

702 N. Vernon Street 


WANTED!!! AUTHORS, MANUSCRIPTS 


Exquisite work on an excellent a , 
bond paper at 40c per thousand words, which in- 
cludes free carbon and minor corrections. Poetry, 
1% cents per line. Books at a discount. All work 
mailed flat. Try me. 


BELLE H. REYNOL Lit T: t 
95-66 113th Street bag et | aa Y. 


Datias, Texas 














The Trade and Class Papers 
By Joun P. Lyons 


American Machinist, 330 W. 42nd St. New 
York. (Bi-Wk.; 35c.) Appeal is to the em- 
ployer and manager of machine shops. Short ar- 
ticles, preferably in letter form, with photos if 
possible, describing unusual or exceptionally ef- 
ficient tools, devices, kinks, fixtures, equipment, 
practice in machine shops. Now paying at pub- 
lication, up to Ice per word. 

California Wine Review, (Succeeding American 
Wine Journal), 429 S. San Pedro St., Los An- 
geles, Calif. (Mo.; 25c.) Appeal is to the offi- 
cials and operating heads of wineries, distilleries, 
jobbers, importers, equipment dealers, etc. Photos 
of prominent persons in this group, their estab- 
lishments, equipment, advertising and merchandis- 
ing promotion. Short illustrated news items. 
Pertinent feature articles in lengths of 1,500 to 
2,000 words. Pay on publication at 25c per inch, 
photos $1.00 each. 

Western Brewing World, by the same publishers, 
420 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles, Calif. (Mo.; 
25c). Is directed to the breweries, department 
heads, brewmaster, engineer, bottlers, supply deal- 
ers. etc. Short news items, sookaaiies with 
illustration on personalities in this group, new es- 
tablishments, remodeling in progress, advertising, 
merchandising, association activities, conventions 
and group meetings. Authorative, technical ar- 
ticles of variable lengths. Publication, 25c per 
inch, $1.00 per photo 

Catholic Farmer, appeared in May as a supple- 
ment to Catholic Herald, 1230 W. Mitchell St.; 
Milwaukee, Wis. It is edited by Joseph M. Sev- 
enich, former farm columnist of the Herald. 

Morris Ackerman, Outdoor Editor of Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers advise his Ackerman’s 
Sportsmen’s Guide is an annual digest and “Where 
to Fish and Hunt Directory” entirely staff-made. 

American Golfer, 420 Lexington Ave, New 
York. (Mo.; $25c.) Mr. Grantland Rice, Editor, 
advises. “We do not use fiction. We buy few 
articles, as we have our regular staff who write 
for us regularly. However, we are always glad 
to consider any articles on golf and we have no 
rate for wordage. Our budget is limited and our 
price for articles is not very high, but we do quote 
prices on acceptable articles as submitted to us. 
We are always glad to receive action photos of 
prominent golfers, players in tournaments or play- 
ers prominent in golf, for which we pay $3.00 
each.” Payment for material is on publication. 

News-Week, Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth 
Avenue, New York. (Wk.; 10c.) Advise text is 
staff-written, but will consider news photographs 
of national interest. 

Southwestern Aviation, Ledger Building, Ft. 
Worth, Texas, is a new aviation trade journal, 
edited by George E. Haddaway and A. T. Barrett, 
Jr., is general manager. 

Adult Class, The American Baptist Society, 1701 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. (Quar.; 70c per 
year). Devoted to Sunday School helps and re- 
ported as staff-made. The editor advises, to the 
contrary, they pay $4.50 a thousand words, month 
after acceptance for suitable material. 

Creative Art, New York, has suspended and 
unexpired subscriptions are being sent the Ameri- 
can Magasine of Art. 

American Botanist, Butler University, Indian- 
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apolis, Ind. (Quar.; 50c.) Advise; “Our maga- 
zine is largely devoted to new things in plant life 
and these are seldom produced by anybody except 
the discoverers of new facts. Contributors are 
likely to be more interested in getting their work 
before their public than in compensation for it. 
But we are always glad to add new contributors 
to our list.” 

All About Switzerland, 475 Fifth Avenue, New 
York.. A monthly published by the Swiss Federal 
Railroad, designed to stimulate a‘ desire to travel 
in Switzerland. Uses profusely illustrated articles, 
about 1,200 words, on travel in Switzerland. Many 
single photos with short caption, all with Swiss 
background or interest. 

Golfer and Sportsman, 529 S. 7th St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (Mo.; 15c.) Devoted to society and 
sportsmen of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

The writer’s magazines The Plotweaver and The 
Creative Writer, both formerly published in Cali- 
fornia, have merged into Wrirter’s Dicerst. 

My column is a little lean this month, but you 
must pardon me, as [ have been reading proof all 
this month on my new book “Photo-Markets” 
which is just off the press. The book covers all 
paying photo markets. This is its 3rd annual 
edition. 





Radio Letter 
By Jack HANLEY 


a young man said to me recently, “It 

would be a wonderful bet for a drug com- 
pany like ——” and he named one of the foremost 
pharmaceutical houses. The idea was to present 
stories of the discovery of various drugs that have 
become standard preparations, and to attempt to 
appeal to physicians and surgeons who, presumably, 
would tune in every Tuesday night to hear this 
program and, as a result, use and prescribe Blank’s 
drugs. 

If he had presented this idea to an advertising 
agency he might have been chagrined at the short 
shrift it would have received. Why? 

Because: 

...He mentioned one firm particularly, and 
built his idea around their slogan. This firm is 
opposed to radio advertising. The program idea 
should be more flexible so if one firm turns it 
down it can be offered to another. 

... No successful program can be aimed at too 
small and specialized a group; particularly doctors 
whose free time is uncertain and who, anyway, 
would not be interested in the elementary facts 
offered. When you buy radio time you pay for all 
the listeners. If your market is only a small frac- 
tion of the listeners you cannot afford to pay the 
= standard rate for just the few you want to 
sell. 

... The idea was offered in expository form. 
Instead the facts should have been humanized 
and dramatised in play form; not told as one would 
tell so many bare facts. 

IDEAS are the most fertile branch of radio; 
this in spite of the fact that few outside ideas are 
used. It’s not because stations and agencies aren’t 
looking for them—it’s because so few program 
ideas show a practical grasp of the requirements 
of the average radio show. Speaking generally, 
these facts must be borne in mind and checked 
against your idea before you attempt to submit it: 


66 I HAVE a great idea for a radio program!” 
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Beginners 


Only 
SX 


N THE 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner's Indt- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 


plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 
RADUATES of the Beginner's 


Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of 
professional writing, and be able to com- 
pose good readable English in the ap- 
proved editorial style. Only sincere 
students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue and . 
inspire you, await sincere inquiries. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Kindly send details of the Sagoer’s Course in 
Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 





Name 





Address 


State 








City 











*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money- 
back guarantee on all enrollments. 
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Wariter’s Dicest 








FRIEND WRITER, THINK! 


@ IF FIVE OR TEN DOLLARS, 
invested in conscientious, constructive criticism, 
enabled you to revise and sell one single story 
which you have not been able to sell, it would 
be a profitable investment for you, wouldn’t it? 
If the story sold to a first-class magazine, that 
investment would not only pay handsome divi- 
dends, but might easily be the stepping-stone to 
an established place in the big leagues of fiction 
—and independence. 


Don't you think, too— 


that a working author of nearly sixteen years 
of actual experience in writing and selling might 


...Is it definitely your own idea and not a copy 
of some show now on the air? Imitations are not 
wanted. 

...Is it different enough to be interesting and 
not too different to be utterly revolutionary? 

... Will it interest the average person without 
requiring any mental strain? 

...Can it be produced economically? 

...Can it be continued for an indefinite number 
of weeks without “thinning out”? 

... Will the idea lend itself to the sale of 
merchandise? 

These are some of the prime essentials. If your 
show can offer, say, a public service—like the 
“Adventures in Health” series which vividly drama- 
tised some common ailment and then presented a 
medical authority to speak briefly about it to the 





be able to help you; to guide you out of some 


listener—or if i r ique—like “ 
of your difficulties and draw-backs; to shorten ve eS  oters 9. stew teceiyne—tie "The 


March of Time” which re-created world news 
events, so much the better. 


greatly your term of apprenticeship? My own 
work—all kinds—has appeared in more than a 
dozen magazines, including American, Argosy, 
Blue Book, Columbia, Short Stories, Woman's 
World, and others. Perhaps you read some of 


ET’S check the “doctor” idea and see how it 

might be made presentable. As offered it 
wasn’t especially original. We might, therefore, 
indulge in some research and dig up some very 
little known details in medical history. I say de- 
tails, for the human element interests the public 
as much as the facts. I’m not up on medical his- 
tory, but let us say we choose the demonstration 
of smallpox vaccination. We dig up all available 
facts on it (I haven’t) and start from there to 
build something dramatically - interesting. (The 
man who wrote the current stage success “Yellow 
Jack” did just this with the history of the dis- 
covery of the source of yellow fever infection.) 
If my memory serves, I believe a young cowherd 
was the first human vaccinated. We won’t present 
this as a dry resume of fact—let’s dramatize it; 
use available facts and embroider, with slight ar- 
tistic license, the minor details. Make a scene or a 
few scenes that show the listener the problems in- 
volved, the tense expectancy of the doctor, the 
fear of the boy. 

Very well—we have drama. That interests the 
average person. We dig up a dozen or so other 
little known details of interest and lay out, roughly, 
their treatment, proving that enough material is 
available to continue, the series. We decide (steal- 
ing a bit) to bring in a well-known doctor as guest 
speaker for a three-minute talk each time, using 
one pre-eminent in the field the dramatization has 
presented, as bacteriologists, nerve specialists, etc. 
He will speak non-technically, on the advances 
that have been made since then. Sure, the an- 
nouncer could just as well do it—but there’s an- 
other point: If you can tie in “names” so much 
the better. If the sponsor wants to economize he 
can throw out the idea. 

Then we write a terse, clear snyopsis of the 
whole idea of the show, giving a little, resume of 
the show with examples of sketches to be used 
(brief) and suggestions on the commercial tie-up, 
not built specifically for one firm unless you have 
good reason to think they are interested. Keep 
this under a thousands words and enclose one or 
two sample scripts worked out. 

If you really have an idea, prepare it carefully 
and submit it to an advertising agency, and, if it 
suits one of their “accounts,” will perhaps buy 
it. In this branch of radio a good agent can be of 
considerable help through his knowledge of the 
needs of the different agencies and his contacts 
with them. If you submit ideas directly it is wiser 


it; or perhaps you read my book, Murder at 
Sunset Gables (Duffield & Green, 1933). 

My rates are rather high. I want them high 
because I want only sincere writers to whom I 
can give the same straight-forward, sincere, 
helpful criticism I’d expect, myself. They are a 
dollar a thousand words for the first five thous- 
and words; above that, seventy cents a thousand; 
payable in advance. 


DEAN HEFFERNAN 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
(Mail: R-1, Box 348, Clayton, Mo.) 




















$27,650 


In Sales For My Writers This Year! 


Would YOU like a share of such a sum for 
YOUR story? Perhaps you have written just 
what producers are seeking. And the market is 
the best in years! 


Studios have looked to me for material for 
fifteen years. 


No copyright or revision plan. 

Take advantage of this profitable market now. 
Send for my FREE booklet. 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 

Suite 215, 6605 Hollywood Blvd. 


Dept. 22 HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 








Learn to Write 
Humor 


Well-known humorists earn yearly as high 
as $150,000. | To help make YOU widely 
known (provided you study humor under 
my guidance and criticism) I am connected 
with a syndicate supplying witty 200-word 
features to daily newspapers. Write for 
particulars, mentioning Writer’s Digest— 
or send $1.00 for a big, practical Lesson. 
JACK PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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After a conscientious surve: ‘4 a, over a score of publisher's book 

catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 

to its readers. All books selected make interesting reading and are 
authoritative. All are sold on a money- ae guarantee. 



























































































GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION Emotional Values in Suton III iii scsnctinavicesrrenned 50 

The Correct Word and How to Use It..........ssessses $1.50 James Knapp Reev 

J. Turck Baker Twenty Problems of = Fiction Writer............s000+ 5.00 
Week Book ct Errors in English 1.50 Gallishaw 
Siege Witenes” 2.50 MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 

Peter Mark Roget The Nera s Market 3.00 
Desk Reference Book 1.50 A. M. Mathieu 

Wm. Dana Orcutt 1933 Writer’s & aire Foor Bat... seisshiisiaitaiguannaiens 2.00 
Students’ Dicti f tonyms........ 1.25 oreign Markets 

Noble & ‘Noble of Syecnyms & Antonyms 1934 Year Book and Market Guide. 25 
“fF and Answers in English Grammar.. .75 POETRY OR VERSE 





English Grammar Simplified 1.25 Art of Versification 1.75 














James C. Fernald Esenwein and Roberts 
A Working Grammar of English Language............. 2.00 Rhymes and Meters 75 
James C. Fernald Horatio Winslow | 
Synonyms and Antony 3.50 Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary 2.50 
‘oget _ J. Walker 
Comprehensive Dictionary 1.00 Points About Poetry 50 








Donald G. French 























































































































Funk & Wagnalls 
Craft of Poetry 3.00 
rrect Syn ms a 
Co - Srgcnvans and Antony: 2.50 emer ad 
be sag A td = PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Ambrose Bierce Art of Inventing Characters 2.50 
Georges Polti 
ne PLAYWRITING Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations 1.50 
Playwriting for Profit 3.50 Georges Polti 
Arthur E. Krows _ Elements of Plot Construction 50 
Modern Photoplay Writing 3.00 Richard K. Abbott 
wien MISCELLANEOUS 
Narrative T —— STORY WRITING 2.50 Celene Prison Slang 1.00 
Thomas H. Uzzell reese 
Best Short Stories of 1933 2.50 Psychology for the Writer. 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell Prof. H. K. Nixon 
ne » Pte Short Stories 1.00 Toe for Authorsh 6.00 
. Josephine 7 ewer 
Plot of the 7. aoe 1.25 One Term Course in English Literature..............0.. 1.30 
Albert Phillips Heydrick 
Plotting. ‘ ~~ Short Story 50 The Writer's Book 2.50 
James Knapp Reeve 
Writing. ca Short Story. 2.00 Technique of the Mystery Story........-.vsessssssssesvesesrerees 2.50 
. Berg Esenwein , Carol n Wells 
The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story............ 5.00 Writing Novels to Sell 2.50 
John Gallishaw Laurence D’Orsay 
Studying the Short Story 1.75 The Business of Writing 2.00 
. Berg Esenwein Fred Ziv 
The Graduate Fictioneer 1.50 Making Laughs Pay 2.00 
H. Bedford Jones C. Warden LaRoe 
Development of te American Short Story... 2.50 Magazine Article Writing 4.00 
F. Patte E. Brennecke . 
Twelve Ms ag Elements of Short Story Writing. 1.00 Oxford Companion to English Literature..............0+++ 4.50 
Agnes Reeve H. P. Harvey 
Trial & Error 3.00 Landing the Editors’ Checks 3.00 
Jack Woodford 7. Laurence D’Orsay 
Stories You Can Sell 3.00 How To Write A Good Tune 1.25 
Laurence D’Orsay Frank Patterson 
Writing for Profit 3.00 The Art of Song Writing 1.00 
D. Wilhelm Al Dubin 
Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them............... 2.00 Profitable Photography For Trade Journala.............. 50 
_ Esenwein & Stockard H. Rossiter Snyder 
bey the Short Short Story. 1.00 How Publishers Win 3.00 
_ Alderman Hungerford 
Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing. 2.50 Publicity 2.80 
Arthur S. Hoffman Wilder & Buell 
The aod of Fiction 3.00 Where and How to Sell Photograph 50 
Arthur S. Hoffman H. Rossiter Snyder 
OE Bg ‘of Fiction Writing 2.00 Country Journalism 3.75 
Arthur S. Hoffman T. Nelson 
How to Write Serial Fiction 2.50 $50 a Week with Car & Camera 1.50 








Michael Joseph 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati Ohio. 
GENTLEMEN: . 
Please send me postpaid the following books: 


The Photo Market Guide, Loose Leaf, Complete.... 4.00 




















for which I enclose $ 
Name 
Address 
City 
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Would You Spend *2 


For Real Help on Your Stories? 








TWO DOLLARS AGAINST A HUNDRED 
—TWO HUNDRED—THREE HUNDRED? 


Sounds like a lottery but you are not gambling 
when you enlist the services of a competent 
critic. It is an investment that will save you 
time and money and bring you the literary suc- 
cess you seek. 

My own stories are in dozens of magazines. 
Ill match my 20 years’ experience as author and 
editor against your undeveloped talent. If you 
have any ability at all I can help you. If not 
I’ll frankly tell you so. 

Pick out your best unsold story and mail it 
to me with $2.00. If it is already salable Ill 
market it on a 10 per cent commission basis and 
return your fee. If not I'll analyze it for plot, 
characterization, motivation and composition. 
lll not only pick it to pieces, but I’ll show you 
how it can be built up into a salable story. 
And then—if you are not satisfied with the 
work I’ve done on it, I'll refund your money. 
Fair? 

Special rates for books, radio and screen 
plays. Revision, collaboration, typing, sales. 
Booklet on request. 


Address 


AUTHOR AND EDITOR 


Room 200, 807 Fedora Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 








A NEW MARKET... 


Your rejected story may make a good radioplay. JACK 
HANLEY needs especially: complete 30 min. dramas, love 
stories, mysteries. Also good serials and program IDEAS. 
Personal contacts with live markets daily. 

Present handling fee $! per script or send 

stamp for details and free seript page. 


RADIO SCRIPT SERVICE 
604 R. K. O. Bldg. Radio City, N. Y. 








LEARN PUBLICITY WRITING .. 


Our course gives you thorough training for the job of Publicity 
Director or ‘‘Freelance’’ Publicity Writing. Persons who can- 
not possibly write salable fiction stories have been able to make 
$50 a week and up in Publicity Writing. Learn about this 
new, unlimited field of opportunities for writers. 

Send for FREE booklet. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF PUBLICITY 
Dept. 905—i54! ‘North Western Avenue, Hollywood, California 








STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for story material in both Talking Picture and 
Magazine field. Manuscripts developed and revised for  sub- 
mission to studios and publishers. Our Sales Service selling 
consistent percentage of material. Location and exceptional 
facilities make our service most advantageous. Established 
1917. Write for Free Booklet giving full particulars. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CO. 
413 Meyer Bldg. Western and Sierra Vista 
Hollywood, Calif. 








SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


MANUSCRIPTS typed neatly and accurately. 40c per 
1,000 words. Includes one free carbon, minor correc- 
tions in grammar, spelling, punctuation if requested. 
Book lengths, 20% discount. Good crisp bond paper. I 
mail all scripts flat. Verse lc per line, 


JULIA O. SPENCE 
224 N. STATE STREET PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
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to query the agency briefly first, mentioning the 
type program you have and asking if they care 
to see it. Then, if they have no possible use for 
it you will be saved the trouble of mailing it— 
and they the trouble of reading it. 

Following are most of the agencies with radio 


accounts. avon addresses New York City) : 
N. YER & SON, INC., 500 Fifth Ave., Mr. 
Coulte 


BENTON & BOWLES, 444 Madison Ave., Mr. Ruffner. 

BLACKETT, SAMPLE-HUNNERT, INC., 230 Park 
Ave., Mr. Hunnert 

BLACKMAN & CO., 122 East 42nd St., Mr. De 


E4 PBELL-EWALD CO., 1790 Broadway, Mr. Cot- 


tington. 

ee & TOBIAS CO., INC., 333 West 52nd St., 
r. Frie 
WM. ESTEY & CO., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., Mr. 


Byron. 
FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 444 Madison 
Ave., mr Holmer. 
Mee th © oantd ITT & GAFFNEY, 150 Madison Ave., 
r. 


W. HELLWIG, 9 East 40th St., Mr. P. Miller. 
HANEFA METZGER, INC., 745 Fifth Ave., Mr. Louis 
LENNEN & MITCHELL, 17 East 45th St., Mr. Arthur 


Bers. 

LORD & THOMAS, 247 Park Ave., Mr. McAvity. 
McCANN- ERIKSON, 285 Madison Ave., Mr. Mc ahon. 
J. M. MATHES, Chanin Bldg., Mr. King 
FRANK PRESBREY, 247 Park Ave., Mc. Fulton Dent. 


Advertising agencies put up a dressy front and 
it has become such a part and parcel to their busi- 
ness that they believe in it themselves. Therefore, 
when presenting an idea to an agency, do it up in 
neat, clear, snappy style. Use good, crisp, bond 
paper, clean off the old typewriter keys, for once, 
and use a new ribbon. Come as close to putting 
pink ribbons on your script as you can without 
clowning. 

Radio Station WFAS, White Plains, N. Y. will 
read any type script, preferring 30 minutes com- 
plete scripts. Address George Barrie, Program 
Director and enclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope. 

Station WVFW, 49 Fourth Ave., Brooklyn, N 
Y. Is interested in all scripts and ideas, especially 
those dealing with the theatre and cinema. Address 
Miss Anne Dimin, Program Director. 


Literary Rights 
(Continued from page 37) 

The present copyright law does not pro- 
vide, as the former one did, for registering 
the title of a dramatic composition for the 
purpose of securing exclusive right to its 
use. There is at present no copyright in 
titles. 

Now, what about photoplays? Here is 
the official statement of Mr. William L. 
Brown, the Acting Register of Copyrights: 

“Registration is not permissible under the 
designation ‘Dramatic Composition’ for mo- 
tion-picture scenarios or synopses. The au- 
thor of any such work is in the same cate- 
gory with the author of any novel, history, 
biography, book of travels, etc., which works 
must seek protection under the common law 
until they have been printed and published. 
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The motion-picture scenario is protected 
when it has been used as the basis of a mo- 
tion picture and the latter is duly registered, 
or it may be registered as a ‘book’ if printed 
and published; otherwise, registration can 
not be made.” Thus, a motion picture may 
be copyrighted after it has been filmed, or 
before that if first printed and then copy- 
righted. 

15. How do I sell to the movies? 

Producers usually return unread all un- 


solicited manuscript photoplays, commonly 
called “originals,” received from writers 
whom they don’t know. Motion-picture 
synopses should be submitted through an 
accredited agent—a person who is trusted 
by the producers because they know he will 
only offer them manuscripts worthy of con- 
sideration and unlikely to get them into law- 
suits or other troubles. 

Writer's Review recently established a 
monthly Scenario Department which deals in 
detail with this subject of selling to the 
movies. Although no fiction editor I know 
or ever heard of has ever stolen a plot or 
story, the same cannot be said of motion 
picture studios, in so far as there have been 
many charges by writers of ideas lifted. 





Writing Verse 
(Continued from page 32) 


Space, Norman, Okla. A new magazine. Vig- 
orous verse. Off the beaten track of both standard 
and “little”? magazines. B. A. Bodkin, Ed. No 
payment. 

Script, Beverly Hills, Calif. Only good poetry 
considered. No payment. Rob Wagner, Ed. 

The Step Ladder, 1233 East 53rd St., Chicago, 
Ills. Open to members of The Bookfellows. 

Saturday Evening Post, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Humorous verse for “Post- 
scripts.” Occasionally a poet’s page of high qual- 
ity verse. First-class rates. 

Scribner’s Magazine, 597 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
Extremely good verse only. Good rates. About 
24 poems published a year, Alfred Dashiel, Ed. 

Troubadour, 3789 Fifth Ave., San Diego, Calif. 
Lyrics. Whitley Gray, Ed. 

Saturday Review of Literature, N. Y..C. Only 
exceptional poetry. Wm. Rose Benet, Poetry Ed. 

Trails, Esperance, N. Y. Only poetry of the 
outdoors. Fred Lape, Ed. 

Universal Magazine, 314 Gideon St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. “Verse under 30 lines preferably deal- 
ing with people.” Small rate. Leo Konopka, Ed. 





Hollywood Studios 
Need Stories 


OUR SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
WERTHEIM & NORTON, Ltd. 


ARE SELLING A CONSISTENT PERCENTAGE 
OF STORIES TO THIS GREAT MARKET 


HIS is the best evidence in the world that 
peetneems WILL BUY it the feey is in line 
with their requirements and is submitted 
through @ recognized agent. 
Producers favor ericteal stories suitable for the 
TALSING S | t makes little or nO 
wheth 1) 


BTORY Is T Ez . THING! 


In addition to the goed sg all of whom 
are located nee in Holl ere are more 
than a score of active ~ —— t Producers of 
Talking Pictures—constituting the greatest story 
market in the world. 


Our Studio — em are in » oe contact 

with this great market and ———_ y submit 
such stories as are in line with current produc- 
tion needs. 


af a pew YOUR OPPORTUNITY! Located in 

ebrweed, the world center of TALKING PIC. 

T PROD UCTION, where more than 70% of 

the entire world’s supply of — pictures are 

poems. we are in a position to know of the 
story requirements. 


We invite the submission of manuscri in any 
form for EE READING and RT. Our 
pa! - COPYRIGHT SERVICE includes the neces- 

prima-facia evidence of oe before a 
part A em is submitted to the Studios. If your 
manuscript is not 4% for presentation, it 
will be promptly returned to you. 


ONLY IN HOLLYWOOD - you find such a 
Resenenly pe — and efficient service. Send 

EE OOKLET. “ORIGINAL STO- 
ik ARE WORTH MONEY,” ——— in de- 
tail the ss as they exist TODAY. No 





cost or obligation, of course, 
UNIVERSAL SCENARIO 
COMPANY 


529 Meyer Bidg., Western & Sierra Vista 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 








POEMS WANTED 


— 
GALAXY-1934 ANTHOLOGY 


GAYREN PRESS 


76 Heights Read Ridgeweed, HN. J. 








REVISION 


Unity, 301 Maryland Ave., Clifton Heights, Pa. 


Fiction and non-fiction revised and rewritten. 


Social vision verse. Lucia Trent and Ralph Cheney, Terms: Including typing, $1.60 for first thousand 
Editors words, 75c per thousand thereafter. Typing alone: 
g Prose, 45c per thousand words; verse, 2c per line. 


Satisfaction or your money refunded. 


PRESTON M. EVANS 
9 Westchester Dr. Asheville, N. C. 


, Virginia Quarterly Review, 1 West Range, Uni- 
versity, Va. Extremely high standards. Limit 35 
lines. Prefers sonnet length, Stringfellow Barr, 
Editor. 
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EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


MANUSCRIPTS typed promptly, accurately, prepared for pub- 
lication, at 40c per 1000 words. 15% discount on 20,000 or 
more words. One carbon free, extra first page. Minor correc- 
tions in grammar, spelling, and punctuation free if requested. 
Work returned postpaid and flat. Try our expert typist service 
—guaranteed work. 

ELBERT RHOADES 


BOX 95 HAYS, NORTH CAROLINA 














Criticism and Revision 60c per 1000 


Unbiased criticism that will help you sell your manuscripts instead 
of having them returned. Turn them into money instead of the 
waste basket. The newspaper game develops critics who are pro- 
fessional, thorough and frank. ‘Thirteen years with the Scripps- 
Howard League qualified me to detect faulty writing. A few sus- 
gestions may save many rejections. One dollar for the first thou- 
sand words, 60c thereafter. Expert typing 30c per thousand. Send 


teturn postage. 
WALTER KRAMER 
2326 SEVENTH STREET CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO 





MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 
WRITE FOR RADIO 


Change of Programs create a vast demand for 
New Talent, Ideas, Original Plays, Sketches, 
Dialogues, Continuity, Songs and Gags. 


Establish Yourself Now! 


in this lucrative market, thru the professional 
services of a recognized agency. We maintain 
personal contact with Major Studios, availing 
our staff with advance knowledge of Program 
Requirements. Criticism and Service fee $1.00 
—Manuscript five thousand words or less. 


NATIONAL RADIO PROGRAM 
SYNDI ng 


Suite 1110, Tower Bldg., N. Michigan Ave 
CHICAGO, {LEINGIS 














SO.. you're off to 


NEW YORK? 


You'll find the old towa 
happier... business is betree 
e+ people are gayer. 
You'll be looking for a 
hotel that’s convenien 
comfortable, friendly a: 
easy on your pocket 


Come to the a, 
one of New York’s 

hotels. Rooms are oe 

ear with plenty of 

igh tan - 4 and sleep- 

$s. 


_Dinoe Deacing ia ag 
Geor an staurant. 
SILVER LINING Cockesil 


Room.. serving the best at 
moderate prices. 


ingl Private 
gear $50 Fry 


HOTEL 
PICCADILLY 


227 West 45th St., New York 
Now under Arthur Lee Direction 





Voices, 559 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Good size 
magazine using very fine verse. Harold Vinal, Ed. 

Verse Craft, Emery University, Ga. Lyrics of 
good quality. Lawrance W. Neff, 

The Vermonter, White River Junction, Vt. A 
very old magazine using mostly lyrics, Regional. 
Betty Margot Cassie, Poetry Editor. 

Vanity Fair, 240 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. So- 
phisticated or high quality verse. Good rates. F. 
W. Crowinshield, Ed. 

Warp and Woof, 303 Rosewood Court, Ontario, 
Calif. “The only newspaper page of poetry in the 
world.” High standards. James Neill Northe, Ed. 

Westminister Magazine, Oglethorpe, Va. High 
quality modern verse. Robert England, Ed. 

Windsor. Quarterly. Hartland Four Corners, 
Vt. Extremely high standards. Advance guard, 
but receptive to poetry in the old forms. Frederick 
Maxham and Irene Merrill, Editors. 

W oman’s Home Companion, 250 Park Ave., New 
York City. Fine lyrics, Good rates. Generally 
overstocked. Gertrude B. Lane, Ed. 

Woman’s World, 222 W. 39th St, N. Y. C. 
Short, good lyrics. Good rates. Florence Brobeck, 


Will-O-the-Wisp, Box 145, Driver, Va. Good 
lyrical poetry, Elkanah Taylor, Ed. 

Wings, 930 Ogden Ave., N. Y. C. Nicely gotten 
out magazine using poetry of intellectuals. Old 
forms preferred. Stanton Coblentz, Ed. 


Ralf Kircher, editor of The Lance, a new 
‘little’ magazine issued from 2512 E. Sth St, 
Dayton, Ohio, describes his new publication as be- 
ing neither proletarian as Jack Conroy’s Anvil, 
nor literary, as Bennett’s Cerf’s Story. He wants 
“short things” from writers with something to say. 


The Galleon, 1337 Good St., Reading, Pa., edited 
by L. A. Eshbach, and H. Donald Spatz is a new 
“little’ magazine. Prose up to 3,000 words is 
“distinctive.” Poetry up to 40 lines. Easbach is a 
science fiction writer, and Spatz a radio continuity 
writer by trade. 


This seems to be the month for little magazines. 
Here’s another—Space. A good name for a news- 
paperman’s journal, but not as we see it, a good 
name for a literary journal which Space is. B. A. 
Botkin, and Paul C. Snodgrass are editors, Ad- 
dress Norman, Okla. Monthly. Just a little sec- 
tional in tone. The editors want material off the 
beaten track of the quality and “little” magazines. 
Looks like that’s what they all want. 





Gold Hearts and Ivory Heads 
(Continued from page 40) 


published by Munsey, 280 Broadway, N. 
Y. C. Mary Graedinger is there now, too. 

Serenade, 55 Fifth Avenue. This used to 
be known as Illustrated Love Magazine, and 
is sold in the Woolworth 5c and 10c stores. 
While it is a smooth magazine in appearance, 
it has an inclination toward stories with pulp 
characteristics. 

Love Adventures, and Romantic Love Se- 
crets may pick up again in the fall. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Historical Romance 

(Continued from page 23) 
and pleasantest historical novels I ever read 
in my life, was the result of that “running 


through” and of those chats. There is not 
an obscure town in any state, there is not 
an isolated region in all the United States, 
where stacks of old newspapers and lonely 
oldtimers cannot be found; and conditions 
in our own country have their counterpart 
all over the world. 

What one writer can use to good advan- 
tage another, perhaps, cannot: Possibly 
Thomas Nelson Page could not have writ- 
ten “The Bridge of San Luis Rey”; but 
then, almost certainly, Thornton Wilder 
could not have written “Red Rock”! 


The point is that each seized upon what 


_ he could write! Tools are available for us to 


work with if we will only use them—some 
sharper and shinier than others, to be sure, 
but still all tools. The only trouble—and the 
great pity—is that we are often so slow— 
and so stupid—about picking them up. 


A little sidelight on the navy which came 
out into general knowledge when the fleet 
paraded in New York last month was the 
many little mimeographed and printed maga- 
zines issued by the fleet. Every battleship 
has its own publication, filled with news of 
its crew gossip about the approaching port, 
and salty humor. Some of these little pub- 
lications are banal uninspired things enliv- 
ened only with bright comments about the 
crew. Others, however, are really clever and 
carry illustrations and an occasional story. 





Grace Morse, Suite 609, 545 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y., is looking for a dramatic play for 
Pauline Frederick, Francine Larrimore for 
the coming fall Broadway season. Also a 
good comedy for Mitzi. Scripts must be 
professional. London readers seeing this 
notice get in touch with Christine Campbell 
Thomson, Lid. In New York, Helen Jack- 
son at the Morse office handles the dramatic 
department. 


Hilltop, a quality magazine of verse is 
dedicating its September issue to Ohio poets. 
Guest editor is Beulah Allyne Bell, 15140 
Lorain Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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We Can HelpYou 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 
judging of manuscripts as editors and 
authors agents; an intimate knowledge 
of present-day market conditions, gathered 
in the heart of the publishing world; a per- 
sonal acquaintance with practically every edi- 
tor of importance in the United States — 
these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn’t they? We will give you intelligent, 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who 
have the will to go forward—we want to help 
them to go forward. 


Mrs. Hardy, who for some time has been tak- 
ing an active part in the agency, was former- 
ly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by Harold 
S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland, and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recom- 
mendation from George Horace Lorimer. H. 
L. Mencken, John Farrar, William L. Chen- 
ery, William C. Lengel, Garet Garrett, H. E. 
Maule, Oscar Graeve, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, Lincoln MacVeagh, H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Mar- 
yori Stoneman Douglas, H. W. Stokes, and 
others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Robert Thomas Hardy, Pres. 
Jane Hardy, Sec’y and Treasurer 


55 West 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WIN $$ in CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the “eream”’ of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, rae. etc. Also 
ning entries and articles to help YOU win 

SPECIAL—subscription now HALF PRICE—only 5. per year. 
Latest copy 20 cents—none free. Order yours NO 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Okla. 




















Arouse your dormant personality! Use the slum- 
} bering forces of your inner mind. Learn to com- 
mand your unused talents. Write for our new 
FREE SEALED BOOK, that tells how you 
may receive these teachings, Address: 

Seribe H. E. T. 


ROSICRUCIAN BROTH 
SAN JOSE, (AMORC) 


enenen Your Inner Self y 













CALIFORNIA 





AUTHORS’ ASSISTANCE 


Expert direction from conception of story idea to 
editor’s desk. 

Constructive criticism, careful revision and edit- 
ing, accurate typing, marketing. Thorough, honest 
and experienced assistance, at 30c per page, includ- 
ing typing. Typing alone, 10c per page. 


Alta Watson, 270 Arthur St., Freeport, N. Y. 


YOU WANT GOOD WORK 
I want repeat orders .. . I give THE BEST TYPING 
SERVICE. Many well-known writers recommend my 
work. 40c 1,000 words. Includes: One carbon eopy, 
extra first and last page, corrections if requested. 20% 
discount on book lengths. 


MISS VELMA STONE 
843 Hayes Street San Francisco, Cal. 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Thousands of Dollars 
From GENIE PLOTS 


are swelling authors’ bank 
accounts. 


FAMOUS AUTHORS USE 
GENIE 


and recommend it to unknown 
writers who would become 
famous 
“It Is remarkable how swiftly and accurately the PLOT GENIE 
ean evolve a plot from which a really entertaining stery may be 
written. ! have worked up no end of Co a ones—which were 
worked Inte stories and re published. | am sending you 
three formulas or synopses of plots yoo in stories recently ou 


lished.” 
A VERITABLE GOLD MINE 
One author has already made $5,000 with the GENIB—another 
earned $2,000 in one month and is still selling consistently. A cer- 
fia tf writer sold seven stories in six weeks, all plotted by 


rie a WHAT COUNT IN MODERN WRITING 


plots are countless! They are original — unusual — 
rorkable 


ENIE 1s endorsed by the American Fiction Guild—recommended 
by educators and editors—widely used by professional writers and 
the Story Departments of Talking Picture Studios. 

The PLOT GENIE is not an experiment—it is not a toy. It ts 
practi and scientifically sound. It is the greatest 
storehouse of potential story material—the most complete reference 
work for authors that has ever been devised. 

Send for full information. No obligation, of course. 

“PERFECT PLOTTER,” 25 CENTS 
a ee 4 acquainted we will send ‘‘Perfect Plotter,”’ which con- 
—, peer Plot formula and a complete plot synopsis 
) —~ B with GENIE. This alone may show you what 
is wrong with x... Sena stories. Just send 25c, coin or postage, 
and say “Send me Perfect Plotter.” 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 851, 1541 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 








Dhiert- Story Writing 


How to write, what to 

write, and where to sell. 

Cultivate your mind. De- 

velop your literary gifts. 

Master the art of self-ex- 

pression. Make your 

spare time profitable. Turn 

your ideas into dollars. 

Courses in Short-Story Writ- 

ing, Versification, Journalism, 

lay Writing, Photoplay 

bot , etc., taught by our 

a staff literary experts, head- 

DR. BSHNWEIN ed My Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 

famous ~ 4 and enniines Editor of The Writer's 

Monthly. Esenwein offers you constructive crit- 
icism; a, “ho helpful advice; real teachi 

One pupil has received ove © $5,000 for stories and 

ii articles written mostly in time—‘‘play work,’’ 

3 he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 

completing her course. lundreds are selling 

constantly to leading publishers. 





There is no other institution or agency doing so 


much for writers, young or old. The universities 

recognize this, for over one hundred members of 

the English faculties of higher institutions are 

studying in our Literary oe The e ditors 

recognize it, for they are 

our courses. 150 page illustrated ‘catalog free. 
Please address— 


The Home ndence School 
Dept. 72 Established 1897 Springfield, Mass. 
We nee bi] Ay 8 Bag dy 13 volumes; 
descriptive let free. We also publish The 
Writer’s Monthig: a monthly magazine for 
literary workers; sample copy 25c, annual sub- 
scription $3.00. 








WriTEr’s DIGEST 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





The Slick Paper Story 
(Continued from page 17) 


not selling, bring letters from editors. And 
when a busy executive takes the trouble to 
write an entirely unknown author you can 
feel you’re on the right track. If your stories 
are making the rounds and bringing back re- 
jection slip after rejection slip without com- 
ment, then you can be pretty sure they’re 
unreadable and that something is very seri- 
ously the matter with them. But to accuse 
the editors of indifference and lack of ap- 
preciation is ridiculous. Yet practically 
every beginner harbors the blackest resent- 
ments against them, and blames everything 
except his own lack of ability. Get an editor 
interested in you, that is give him something 
to read that strikes him as even remotely 
promising, and you're likely to find in him 
the best friend and teacher possible. The 
discovering and developing of a new writer 
is a cause for joy in any editorial office. 

Some of the lengths to which editors are 
willing to go to bring out new writers are 
even extraordinary. Bob Davis of Munsey’s, 
though I never had any contact with him, is 
legendry for his discoveries and the aid he 
gave. I know of one editor who actually 
financed an unknown aspirant for a year so 
he could quit his job and dig in. The fa- 
mous Paul Bunyan stories of James Stevens 
were written directly as a result of Menck- 
en’s encouragement. Jack Kelly of Fiction 
House guaranteed a young Oregon writer of 
logging stories $300 a month so he could let 
his business go and give all his time to fic- 
tion. There are countless such instances. 

The market’s open. The magazines have 
got to have stories, new stories, fresh 
stories ; and back there behind the desks are 
sitting the finest guys in the world just wait- 
ing for you to give them a break. Jack 
Kelly once said to me: “Show me a story 
with a snappy first page and a bang of an 
ending, and I’ll buy it if I have to write the 
middle of the yarn myself!” And a lot of 
other editors fell the same way. It’s up to 
you. 
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WILL YOU SEND ME YOUR 


UNSOLD MANUSCRIPT’ 


For fifteen years and more I have helped writers to success, and many of these came 
to me as a last resort, after working with others without success . . . This “unsalable 
story of yours—it may, after all, be readily salable, either “‘as is,” or after revision, 


and may start you, too, selling at last! . . 


My Service includes: 
CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: 


A detailed, constructive criticism of anywhere 
from 1,500 to 6,000 words if a manuscript is un- 
available and cannot be made available by revision 
—the kind of criticism which has enabled so many 
clients of mine to “break in” after previous years 
of failure. If a manuscript is available, or can be 
made so by revision, the Service includes ALL 
NECESSARY WORK, SUCH AS REVISION, TYP- 
ING, SUBMISSIONS TO EDITORS, ETC. In brief, 
I back my judgment of a story with my time and 
money, instead of asking the author to do so. 


Terms: 


$3.00 for any manuscript under 3,000 words 
(including “short short-stories”); for longer sto- 
ries the fee is $3.00 for the first 3,000 words, and 
sixty cents a thousand words (or fraction) there- 
after. Manuscripts 40,000 to 75,000 words, 
$25.00; 75,000 to 100,000 words, $36.00; over 
100,000 words, $35.00. 


This fee is INCLUSIVE. There is no other 
charge of any kind. 


The Commission on Sales is 10%. 


PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE 


This is not a ‘Course,’ but INTENSIVE INDI- 
VIDUAL work with a strictly limited number of 
clients, during which the client and I write a 
story together, step by step, from the mere plot 
germ to the completed manuscript. This consti- 
tutes the mot practical training possible. The 
client learns HOW by DOING—which, perhaps, is 
the reason why I am able to advertise, MONTH 
AFTER MONTH, ACTUAL RESULTS OBTAINED 
BY MY CLIENTS. The terms are surprisingly 
low and convenient. Particulars on request. 

My booklet, “The Truth About Literary Assist- 
ance,” contains information vital to every writer, 
not obtainable elsewhere, which has saved count- 
less ambitious men and women money and di:- 
appointment. If you want to sell the manuscripts 
you have written, or if you wish to write salable 
stories, write for your copy TODAY. Thirty-two 
pages—and it’s free on request. 


You can get cheaper “service’—and if you 
have had any of it, you will know what it is 
worth. You can also PAY more—but you cannot 
GET more. 


ISN’T IT WORTH A TRIAL? 





A FEW CASE HISTORIES 


taken at random from my files. Some of these 
clients worked with me in the Criticism and 
Sales Service, others in the Professional Col- 
laboration Service. 


Addresses on request. 


Mr. E. Ludwig, author of successful books: ‘I am 
amazed at the amount of work you did on my nove!!”’ 


Mr. Chas. L. Skelton. Several serials published in 
Boy’s Life, Youth’s World, etc. ‘‘My gratitude is that 
of one who, having been the prey of many quacks, at last 
— into the place where he got the treatment he 
needed 


Mr. J. Charles. First story just sold to Top Noteh. 
“I most certainly appreciate your efforts, and fee] your 
honest advice has been responsible.’’ 


Jack Straley. Collaboration novelette sold to 
Sky "Fighters. 


Mr. Morton Brotman. First story just sold to Wonder 
Stories. ‘‘You made the sale possible by advising the 
changes. The same magazine turned down the same story 
some time ago. 


Dr. E. J. Burke. First story sold to Argosy. “‘It was 
you, by your suggested revision, which made the sale 
possible.’ 


Mr. C. D. Clevenger. Now selling. ‘It is amusing 
to compare my former amateurish style and plot develop- 
ment with the copy I’m turning out today, thanks to 
your good efforts.’’ 


Mr. Robert D. Newman. Now selling to various maga- 
zines. ‘‘One of the reasons is that lone lesson I got 
from you.”’ 


Miss Josephine Perry. First book accepted. ‘‘I cannot 
tell you how grateful I am for all the help I have re- 
ceived from you.”’ 


Mrs. Aline Ballard. Story sold to Love Story (also 
sold to Liberty). ‘‘Thank you for the check. I do ap- 
preciate your efforts, both in criticisms and in encour- 
agement.’’ 


Space limitations forbid my quoting other expressions, 
but literally hundreds are in my files, including letters 
from clients whose names are household words! 


Over one-half of these clients live in or near New 
York, showing that distance does not count — but real, 
capable, and sympathetle help does! 











LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


BOOKS BY LAURENCE D’ORSAY 

These standard texts on writing valued by 
writers everywhere: 

“The Profit in Writing,” $3.00; “Writing Novels 
to Sell,” $2.50; “‘Landing the Editors’ Checks,” 
$3.00; “Stories You Can Sell,” $3.00. Copies auto- 
graphed when ordered direct from me. 





5617 Hollywood Boulevard Hollywood, Calif. 
(or P. O. Drawer A-1) 
(Personal Interviews by Appointment Only) 
Recommended by editors. Own Sales Represen- 
tatives in New York for personal submission tu 
editors of manuscripts accepted for sale. 
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Advantages of 
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The Model F 


The UNDERWOOD PORTABLE 


An Underwood of your own! To go 
with you wherever you go...to write 
whatever you feel like writing... 
whenever the spirit moves you. 

Letters, stories, notes, homework... 
all these are things that the up-to- 
date person wants to type. Things you 
should type and can type on your 
Underwood Portable. 

For this Portable, light and com- 
pact though it is, was designed and 
built on the same principles as the 
Underwood Standard. Its light touch, 
its precise action, its convenience of 
every key and lever in the right 


place will delight you, not only 
when you first try it, but for years 
to come. And you'll find yourself 
writing everything on it, every day. 

Don't wait to get an Underwood 
Portable. Underwood makes a 
Portable for every purse... 
Underwood Portables are the JUNIOR 
Portable at $33.50, the STANDARD 
Quiet at $60.00, the NoiseLess Port- 
able at $64.50 and the Noiseless 77 
at $69.50. Your Dealer will gladly 
show them all. Pay only a few dol- 
lars down and you can start using 


other 


yours today. 


Typewriter Division 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


Typewriters - Accounting Machines + Adding Machines - 


Carbon Paper 


Ribbons and Other Supplies 


342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
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